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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


The  initial  article  in  this  issue  of  THE  BULLETIN  was  given  originally  as 
a paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  American  Area  Council  of  the 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  on  January  n,  1967. 
The  author,  Arthur  C.  Cochrane,  Ph.D.,  is  professor  of  Theology  at  Dubuque 
Theological  Seminary,  Iowa,  and  is  the  author  of  The  Church's  Confession  under 
Hitler  (Westminster,  1962)  and  The  Reformed  Confessions  of  the  XVI  Century 
(Westminster,  1966). 

During  the  1966  sessions  of  the  144th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  an  Ecumenical  Breakfast  was  addressed 
by  the  Reverend  Charles  J.  Keating  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Camden. 
The  text  of  Father  Keating’s  presentation  has  been  supplied  to  us  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Synod  Office. 

The  four  sermons  were  delivered  by  visiting  preachers  before  the  Seminary  and 
Princeton  community  during  this  academic  year.  “Great  Expectations”  was  given 
in  Miller  Chapel  by  the  Reverend  H.  Ganse  Little,  D.D.,  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  an  alumnus  of  the  Seminary,  Class  of  1929,  and  minister  of  the 
Pasadena  Presbyterian  Church,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  second  sermon, 
“Formless  Void  or  Defined  Significance,”  was  delivered  before  the  Faculty  and 
student  body  on  December  7,  1966,  by  the  Reverend  John  T.  Galloway,  D.D.,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1933,  minister  since  1948  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania.  The  sermon  at  the  traditional  community  Thanksgiving 
Service  in  Princeton  University  Chapel  on  November  24,  1966,  was  given  by  the 
Reverend  Luther  H.  Kriefall,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Messiah,  and 
is  entitled,  “Thanksgiving  as  Act.”  Another  alumnus  of  the  Seminary,  the  Rev- 
erend George  E.  Sweazey,  Ph.D.,  Class  of  1930,  one-time  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Evangelism  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  presently  the  minister 
of  the  Webster  Groves  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis,  delivered  the  sermon, 
“The  Place  of  Ambition  in  the  Ministry,”  in  Miller  Chapel  on  September  28,  19 66. 

In  these  days  versions  and  translations  of  the  Scriptures  are  legion  and  therefore 
we  are  indebted  to  Biblical  scholars  and  translators  for  competent  and  first-hand 
appraisals  to  guide  both  the  lesser  skilled  or  lay  mind.  Luther  A.  Weigle,  former 
dean  of  Yale  University  Divinity  School,  has  reviewed  for  us  The  Oxford  An- 
notated Bible  with  The  Apocrypha  (Oxford  University  Press,  1965)  and  Bruce 
M.  Metzger,  Ph.D.,  George  Collard  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  Princeton,  has 
written  a helpful  description  and  evaluation  of  The  ferusalem  Bible  (Doubleday 
& Company,  1966). 

A sermonic  essay,  “Questions  Death  Raises,”  was  submitted  by  the  Reverend 
Gilbert  E.  Doan  as  part  of  a series  of  written  requirements  in  a course  in  homilet- 
ical  theory.  Mr.  Doan  is  in  charge  of  the  National  Lutheran  Campus  Ministry 
(Eastern  Division)  and  a candidate  for  the  doctoral  degree  in  Homiletics  and 
Liturgies  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

“Towards  A New  Homiletic”  is  a digest  of  a paper  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
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ing  of  the  American  Academy  of  Homiletics  held  at  Princeton,  December  16-17, 1966. 
Dr.  Skoglund  is  professor  of  Homiletics  at  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School 
and  author  of  Worship  in  the  Free  Churches  (Judson,  1965). 

Two  Chapel  Talks  conclude  the  contents  of  this  issue:  “Romans  13  and  C-67,” 
by  Daniel  L.  Migliore,  Ph.D.,  and  “Acts  and  Academia,”  by  James  E.  Loder, 
Ph.D.  Dr.  Migliore,  Class  of  1959,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  Theology,  and  Dr. 
Loder,  Class  of  1957,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  Christian  Education,  both  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Loder  is  the  author  of  two  books:  Religion 
and  Public  Schools  (Association,  1965)  and  Religious  Pathology  and  Christian 
Faith  (Westminster,  1966). 

The  annual  listing  of  publications  of  the  Faculty  has  been  edited  by  Donald  F. 
Chatfield,  Ph.D.,  Class  of  1959,  who  is  serving  presently  as  an  instructor  in 
Homiletics. 


— Donald  Macleod 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  WORSHIP  AND  WITNESS 


Arthur  C.  Cochrane 


The  theme  about  which  I have  been 
invited  to  speak  is  that  of  the  Re- 
port of  Section  II  of  the  19th  General 
Council  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Re- 
formed Churches  held  at  Frankfurt,  Au- 
gust 1964,  namely,  “The  Holy  Spirit  in 
Worship  and  Witness.”  I propose  to  give 
first  an  historical  sketch  to  indicate  the 
Church’s  emerging  new  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  its  wor- 
ship and  witness  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  new  understanding  has 
permeated  the  churches.  Then  I will 
address  myself  to  the  theological  ques- 
tion concerning  this  new  understanding: 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  it  has 
been  and  is  being  informed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  by  a profane,  human  spirit. 

I 

In  continuity  with  the  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic  Church  in  all  ages  and 
in  keeping  with  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  and  of  the  Reformation,  Frank- 
furt re-affirmed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  reality  and  possibility  of  the 
Church’s  worship  and  witness.  But  in 
the  modern  era  there  has  been  emerg- 
ing— roughly  during  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries — a radically  new  understand- 
ing of  the  mission  of  the  Church.  It  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  Church  has  not 
been  created,  assembled  and  built  up 
for  her  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
her  own  members  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  world.  The  Church  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  not  primarily  a self-educat- 
ing, self-perpetuating  community,  but 
a fellowship  that  has  been  elected,  called 
and  sent  forth  by  the  Spirit  for  mission 


in,  to  and  for  the  world.  Basic  to  this 
new  understanding  is  the  christological 
insight  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die 
and  rise  again  for  the  salvation  of  the 
elect  or  of  believers  but  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  world.  God  shows  his 
love  in  that  while  men  were  still  help- 
less, still  ungodly,  still  sinners,  still  his 
enemies,  Christ  died  for  them  (Ro- 
mans 5:6-10). 

Although  the  insight  that  Christ  and 
his  Church  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  was  never  wholly  absent  in  ear- 
lier periods  of  the  Church’s  history,  it 
certainly  was  not  prominent  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  It  had  its  inception 
with  the  foreign  and  inner  missionary 
movements  of  the  19th  century  which 
grew  out  of  pietism.  A definite  limita- 
tion of  these  movements,  however,  was 
the  fact  that,  by  and  large,  their  purpose 
was  to  convert  heathens,  unbelievers 
and  half-hearted  believers  to  saving  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  through  membership  in 
the  Church.  The  world  was  to  be  saved 
by  being  gathered  into  the  Church. 
Salvation  in  Christ  was  realized  and 
actualized  through  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  and  through  the  faith  and  re- 
pentance of  individuals.  Without  the 
sacramentalism  of  Roman  Catholicism 
the  Church  was  nevertheless  regarded 
as  the  mediatrix  of  salvation  through 
the  enabling  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
A concomitant  aspect  of  this  individ- 
ualistic thrust  of  the  Church  into  the 
world  was  an  almost  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  institutions  and  the  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  structures 
within  which  these  individuals  lived. 
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Thus  the  rise  of  capitalism  and  indus- 
trialism, of  slavery  and  child  labor,  of 
nationalism  and  colonialism,  of  the  au- 
thoritarian state  with  its  right  to  wage 
war,  went  unchallenged.  The  principal- 
ities and  powers  under  which  men  suf- 
fered and  died  were  not  subjected  to 
the  judging-saving  Word  of  God.  Later, 
however,  the  evangelicals  were  the  lead- 
ers in  the  anti-slavery  movement  in 
England  (cf.  the  Clapham  sect)  and  the 
abolitionist  movement  in  America. 
They  also  prepared  the  way  for  prison 
and  child-labor  reforms.  One  might 
also  mention  the  pacifism  of  the  radical 
evangelicals  (Anabaptists)  and  Quak- 
ers, even  though  their  approach  still 
tended  to  be  directed  to  individuals. 

Toward  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
the  individualistic  limitation  was  tran- 
scended by  the  Religious  Social  Move- 
ment on  the  Continent  of  Europe  by 
Christian  Socialism  in  Great  Britain, 
and  by  the  Social  Gospel  in  America. 
Then  came  the  impressive  resistance 
which  the  Confessional  Church  in  Ger- 
many made  to  the  paganism  and  racism 
of  National  Socialism,  even  though  it 
failed  to  condemn  Hitler’s  re-militariza- 
tion of  Germany  and  his  foreign  poli- 
cies, just  as  the  Churches  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere  have  failed  to  condemn 
the  re-militarization  of  Germany  today. 
Nevertheless,  much  of  what  these  move- 
ments were  saying  thirty  and  fifty  years 
ago  has  been  appropriated  by  meetings 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
from  Stockholm  to  New  Delhi  and  by 
national  councils  of  churches,  so  that 
now  it  is  commonplace  to  hear  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  and  Savior  of  all 
areas  of  life  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  and  of  Christians  to  keep 
watch  over  political,  social  and  eco- 


nomic structures.  In  recent  years  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  for  the  involvement 
of  the  Church  in  the  problems  of  the 
world. 

As  President  James  McCord  has  pub- 
licly stated,  the  World  Conference  on 
Church  and  Society  convened  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  last  July 
13-24  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  ensures 
that  the  Church’s  new  understanding 
of  its  mission  in  the  world  will  be  con- 
tinued and  deepened.  Not  since  the 
Oxford  World  Conferences  on  Church, 
Community  and  State,  in  1937,  has 
there  been  a similar  world-wide  effort 
to  re-think  Christian  social  responsibil- 
ity. When  the  official  reports  of  the  Con- 
ference become  available,  they  will 
doubtless  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
boards,  agencies  and  congregations  of 
our  churches.  Already  the  theme  of 
the  Geneva  Conference — “the  Church 
for  the  World” — has  been  taken  up  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  at  its  seventh 
triennial  meeting  in  Miami,  Florida, 
December  4-10,  1966. 

All  this  is  to  the  good.  It  reflects  the 
growing  awareness  of  the  Church  that 
it  may  and  must  not  live  unto  itself  in 
a religious  ghetto  but  as  “a  servant  peo- 
ple of  a servant  Lord”  in  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  many  en- 
couraging signs  it  would  be  rash  indeed 
to  conclude  that  the  Church  has  really 
succeeded  in  breaking  out  of  its  spiritual 
isolationalism.  At  this  point  I can  only 
ask  questions.  To  what  extent  has  this 
awareness  percolated  down  to  the  con- 
gregations and  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple? Can  divided,  competing  denomina- 
tions fulfil  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion in  a world  torn  asunder  by  religious 
and  secular  ideologies  and  by  racial 
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and  economic  inequalities?  Can  local 
congregations  as  now  structured  fulfil 
the  Church’s  mission  in  the  world, 
that  is,  where  men  actually  work 
and  play,  weep  and  laugh,  love 
and  hate,  kill  and  heal — where  life  and 
death  decisions  are  being  made?  To 
what  extent  do  the  order  and  content 
of  our  Church  services,  in  spite  of  re- 
cent liturgical  reforms,  reflect  the  new 
Biblical  insight?  To  what  extent  is  the 
Lord’s  Table,  theoretically  a Feast  of 
Reconciliation,  still  fenced  not  only 
from  fellow-believers  but  also  from  pub- 
licans, sinners  and  little  children  with 
whom  Jesus  ate  and  drank  (and  with 
whom  he  still  eats  and  drinks  outside 
the  Church)  ? In  recent  years  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  priest- 
hood of  all  believers  and  of  the  apos- 
tolate  of  the  laity.  To  be  sure,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  men  and  women  are 
being  used  in  all  kinds  of  Christian 
work  and  some  have  become  outstand- 
ing theologians  and  administrators. 
One  thinks  of  William  P.  Thompson, 
the  newly  elected  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  of  the  Epis- 
copalian lawyer,  William  Stringfellow. 
Harking  back  to  former  days  one  thinks 
of  lay  theologians  like  John  Calvin  and 
Spren  Kierkegaard.  But  still  one  must 
ask  whether  the  stereotype  of  our  cler- 
ical-lay churches  has  been  broken, 
whether  we  have  seriously  gotten  down 
to  the  business  of  calling,  training  and 
ordaining  all  Church  members  for  an 
infinite  variety  of  specialized  ministries 
in  and  for  the  world.  In  this  regard  it 
is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  Boards 
of  National  Missions  and  of  Christian 
Education  are  presently  thinking 
through  the  mission  of  the  local  con- 
gregation in  a changing  society.  It  is 
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becoming  clear  that  Christian  educa- 
tion must  be  for  the  sake  of  mission  and 
that  there  can  be  no  effective  mission 
without  solid  instruction.  Moreover, 
there  can  be  no  effective  Christian  ed- 
ucation or  mission  except  when  the 
Church  is  involved  in  the  problems  con- 
fronting people  in  their  daily  lives. 


The  foregoing  historical  survey  has 
been  given  in  order  to  indicate  the 
Church’s  new  understanding  of  its  wor- 
ship and  witness.  We  turn  now  to  the 
theological  question:  whether,  and  to 
what  extent  this  new  understanding  has 
been  and  is  being  directed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  by  a profane,  human  spirit. 
We  begin  by  affirming  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  Church  into  the  world  for 
witness  and  service  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  For  as  Jesus  was  led  up, 
driven  or  thrust  forth  by  the  Spirit  into 
the  wilderness  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry,  so  the  Church  has  been 
thrust  into  the  world.  But  by  no  means 
does  this  imply  that  what  the  Church 
says  and  does  in  the  world  is  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  of  faith  and  obedience. 
As  the  wilderness  was  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  tempted  by  the  devil  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  so  the  world  is 
the  place  where  the  Church  is  exposed 
to  temptation  between  the  times  of 
Christ’s  Ascension  and  Parousia.  As  the 
essence  of  Jesus’  temptation  was  wheth- 
er he  would  be  faithful  to  his  Messianic 
mission  in  the  world,  so  the  essence  of 
the  temptation  facing  the  Church  is 
whether  it  will  be  and  remain  the 
Church.  In  its  threefold  form  it  is  the 
temptation  to  want  to  save  itself  rather 
than  to  live  solely  from  the  Word  and 
promise  of  God,  to  bow  down  and 
serve  the  ruler  of  this  world  with  the 
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glory,  pomp  and  power  of  its  tech- 
nology, science,  culture  and  politics 
rather  than  the  Lord  God,  or  conversely, 
in  religious  titanism  to  put  God’s  Word 
and  promise  to  the  test  by  a supreme, 
arbitrary  “leap  of  faith.” 

As  the  Church  moves  into  the  world, 
it  is  faced  with  a twofold  temptation 
which  Karl  Barth,  following  Heinrich 
Vogel,  calls  sacralization  and  seculariza- 
tion.1 Both  men  agree  that,  although 
they  may  be  distinguished,  the  one  form 
usually  involves  the  other,  and  both  in- 
volve a refusal  to  live  from  God’s  Word 
alone. 

Sacralization  consists  in  the  Church’s 
self-glorification  in  which  it  ascribes  to 
itself  what  the  Holy  Spirit  ascribes 
only  to  Christ.  It  confuses  and  even 
identifies  God’s  objective  Word  and 
work  of  reconciliation  with  the  message 
and  ministry  of  reconciliation  entrusted 
to  it.  The  Church  fancies  itself  as  a 
“reconciling”  or  “redemptive”  commu- 
nity which  repeats,  actualizes,  realizes, 
continues  or  fulfils  the  already  com- 
pleted work  of  God  in  Christ.  It  con- 
fuses the  secret  of  the  justification  and 
sanctification  of  all  areas  of  life  that 
has  been  accomplished  once-and-for-all 
in  Christ  with  its  own  preaching  and 
sacraments,  with  its  faith  and  obedience, 
and  with  its  social  and  political  action. 
Sacralization  also  takes  place  when  the 
Church  identifies  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  its  worship  and  witness, 
with  the  faith,  hope  and  love  of  Chris- 
tians, or  when  it  identifies  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  with  political,  economic,  tech- 
nological and  cultural  movements  in  the 
world.  To  be  sure,  the  Church  has  the 

1 K.  Barth,  Church  Dogmatics,  IV,  2,  p. 
667fT.  and  Heinrich  Vogel,  XVesen  und 
Auftrag  der  Kirche  in  “Bekennende  Kirche,” 
1952,  pp.  49-50. 


promise  that  the  Spirit  will  quicken 
and  illumine  the  Church  to  set  up  a 
sign  and  testimony  of  what  God  has 
wrought  in  Christ  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  world.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  him- 
self decides  about  the  truth  and  reality 
of  the  Church’s  worship  and  witness 
which  is  always  “hidden  with  Christ  in 
God”  (Colossians  3:3).  “The  righteous 
and  the  wise  and  their  deeds  are  in  the 
hand  of  God;  whether  it  is  love  or 
hate  man  does  not  know”  (Ecclesiastes 
9:1).  To  be  sure,  the  Church  may  be- 
lieve that  the  Spirit  is  active  in  God’s 
work  of  providence  in  all  the  confused 
affairs  of  men.  But  “as  you  do  not  know 
the  way  of  the  spirit,  or  how  the  bones 
grow  in  the  womb  of  a woman  with 
child,  so  you  do  not  know  the  work  of 
God  who  makes  everything”  (Ecclesi- 
astes 11:5;  cf.  3:11;  8:17).  “Therefore,” 
said  Luther,  “one  must  be  very  wary 
here,  and  take  care  not  to  brag  so 
easily  and  smilingly  as  some  arrogant 
fanatics  brag  about  the  Holy  Spirit.”2 

Secularization  is  the  Church’s  tempta- 
tion to  be  “conformed  to  this  world” 
(Romans  12:2).  It  is  right  and  proper 
for  the  Church  to  know  the  world  in  its 
heights  and  depths,  to  know  and  prac- 
tise its  complete  solidarity  with  the 
world  in  its  need  and  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  shaping  its  culture  and  social 
structures  even  when  necessary,  by  di- 
rect non-violent  action  and  civil  dis- 
obedience. It  is  quite  another  thing  for 
the  salt  to  lose  its  savor  (Matthew  5:13)- 
The  Church  is  secularized  when  it  al- 
lows its  understanding  of  the  Word  of 
God  to  be  determined  by  a particular 
metaphysical  or  secular  philosophy,  by 
either  a theistic  or  atheistic  Weltan- 
schauung when  it  allows  its  ethics  to 

2 Sermon  on  Acts  2:iff.,  Erl.  Ed.,  viii.  310. 
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be  determined  by  an  historical  hairos, 
a particular  ideology,  or  by  the  most 
recent  and  most  powerful  economic  and 
political  movements.  It  occurs  when  the 
Church  permits  the  Gospel  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  prevailing-isms,  such  as 
humanism,  idealism  and  rationalism  in 
former  days,  and  secularism  in  our  own 
day.  It  occurs  when  the  Church  imag- 
ines it  sees  in  urbanization  or  in  tech- 
nological, social  and  political  revolu- 
tions “what  God  is  doing  in  the  world” 
for  “the  humanization  of  man”  and 
“the  wave  of  the  future,”  and  then  sees 
in  these  events,  powers  and  structures  a 
revelation  of  God  and  a source  of  the 
Church’s  proclamation.  To  be  sure, 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  history  and 
nature.  He  is  the  Word  by  whom  God 
upholds  and  governs  all  things  (He- 
brews 1:3),  by  whom  kings  reign  and 
princes  rule  (Proverbs  8:15)  and  nations 
and  kingdoms  are  plucked  up  (Jeremiah 
18:7).  By  him  God  raised  up  Pharaoh 
and  Adolf  Hitler,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  his  power  in  them.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  Church  is  to 
see  in  these  historical  personalities  and 
movements  a revelation  of  God’s  good, 
gracious  will.  To  be  sure,  the  Church 
may  and  must  distinguish  by  the  Spirit 
between  liberating  and  enslaving,  hu- 
manizing and  de-humanizing  move- 
ments. But  that  does  not  mean  that 
those  revolutions  or  counter-revolutions 
which  contribute  to  a relatively  greater 
measure  of  justice,  freedom  and  peace 
do  not  need  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion in  Christ.  However  much  the 
Church  must  side  with  the  Negro  and 
the  poor  in  their  struggle  for  justice, 
it  dare  not  identify  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  and  the  War  on  Poverty 
with  the  Kingdom  of  God!  “You  can- 
not tell  by  observation  when  the  King- 


dom of  God  comes.  There  will  be  no 
saying,  ‘Look,  here  it  is!’  or  ‘There  it 
is’;  for  in  fact  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  among  you”  (Luke  i7:2of  N.E.B.). 

But  what  is  the  world  that  exercises 
such  a fascination  and  seduction  for  the 
Church  that  it  is  constantly  tempted  to 
take  its  kingdoms  and  glory  more 
seriously  than  the  power  and  majesty 
of  the  weakness  and  lowliness  of  the 
Word  of  the  Cross?  The  world,  we  are 
being  told  today,  is  secular.  But  that 
is  a tautology.  Of  course,  what  is  meant 
is  that  the  world  has  now  “come  of 
age”;  it  is  a non-religious,  post-Chris- 
tian world  that  has  renounced  a myth- 
ological, metaphysical  and  theistic  view 
of  reality.  That  is  a dangerous  half- 
truth.  For  the  world,  the  saeculum,  is 
both  religious  and  non-religious.  I shall 
show  presently  how  the  world,  quite 
independently  of  the  Gospel,  is  able  to 
effect  a relative,  immanent  abolition  of 
the  gods  and  their  myths,  only  to  abso- 
lutize nature,  history,  culture  and  man’s 
biological  and  rational  existence  and 
then  to  invest  these  with  new  sacral  and 
mythical  character.  The  returning  un- 
clean spirits  are  more  evil  than  the  first, 
and  the  last  state  becomes  worse  than  the 
first  (cf.  Matthew  12:45).  The  current 
preoccupation  with  the  secularization  of 
modern  man  is  dangerous  because  it 
conceals  the  existence  of  a host  of  new 
and  ancient  gods — the  gods  of  Mam- 
mon, Mars,  Venus  and  Bacchus — more 
powerful  than  ever  to  seduce,  enslave 
and  destroy.  It  fails  to  see  that  the  proc- 
ess of  secularization  prepares  the  way 
for  the  birth  of  new  gods  or  of  old 
gods  in  a new  dress.  I concur  thorough- 
ly with  Kenneth  Hamilton  when  he 
writes  that  “what  is  really  to  be  feared 
is  that  the  new  radicalism  (the  death- 
of-God  movement)  will  turn  out  to  be 
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an  excuse  to  fall  back  upon  the  old 
liberalism,  with  its  misunderstanding 
of  the  Gospel  of  salvadon  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  one  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
human  religion  in  its  quest  for  the 
meaning  of  life.3 

However,  let  us  look  more  closely  at 
the  phenomenon  that  the  gods  and 
their  myths  can  be  de-mythologized; 
that  a god  who  has  lived  to  a ripe  old 
age  in  the  history,  culture,  language, 
meaning  and  consciousness  of  Western 
Judeo-Christian  civilization  can  die; 
that  Vahanian  is  right  when  he  speaks 
of  a “cultural  death  of  God,”  Hamilton 
and  Altizer  of  an  “historical”  death  of 
“the  God  of  the  Christian  tradition” 
in  the  “experience”  of  a “particular 
group  of  modern  Christians  today,”  and 
Paul  van  Buren  of  a linguistic  death 
of  God:  the  word  “God”  no  longer 
conveys  any  meaning.  What  is  so  radical 
about  that?  Is  it  not  a fact  that,  with 
the  inevitable  change  and  decay  of  men 
and  nations,  religions  and  their  gods  do 
pass  away — to  be  replaced,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  new  gods  or  old  gods  in  mod- 
ern guise?  As  long  ago  as  1939  Karl 
Barth  pointed  out  that  there  is  a rela- 
tive, immanent  crisis  of  religions  which 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  crisis  of 
religion  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit.4 
Religion  can  be  called  into  question 
from  within.  This  fact  may  be  verified 
from  the  history  and  phenomenology  of 
every  religion.  Although  Altizer  and 
Hamilton  — unlike  Vahanian  — mis- 
takenly identify  the  God  who  has  died 
with  the  living  and  true  God  attested  in 
Scripture,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
speaking  of  a God  whose  existence  is 

3 God  is  Dead : The  Anatomy  of  a Slogan 
(Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  1966), 

p.  86. 

4 Op.cit.,  I,  2,  pp.  280-361. 


dependent  upon  the  vagaries  of  human 
history,  culture,  language  and  experi- 
ence, a God  who  has  no  existence  apart 
from  our  consciousness,  who  is  the  re- 
flection of  ourselves,  of  our  hopes  and 
fears  and  ultimate  concern. 

Barth  observed  that  religion  can  be 
called  in  quesdon  by  a twofold  move- 
ment which  at  root  is  one:  by  mysti- 
cism on  the  one  hand  and  atheism  on 
the  other.  Of  the  two  mysticism  is  the 
more  astute  and  conservative.  It  does 
not  attack  religion  openly  and  directly. 
Indeed,  it  purports  to  be  true  “friend- 
ship with  God.”  But  mysticism  insists 
upon  interpreting  religion  as  a symbol 
in  relation  to  the  inexpressible,  to  the 
formless  and  unrealized  vacuum,  to 
the  non-object.  Religion  is  interpreted 
as  transparent  for  the  ineffable  Ding- 
an-sich , the  absolute  spirit,  being-itself, 
the  God-above-God.  Atheism,  on  the 
other  hand,  denies  religion  openly.  It  is 
iconoclastic,  despises  dogmas,  and  ex- 
ults in  moral  emancipation.  It  proclaims 
man’s  liberation : his  freedom  to  be  free 
for  the  future,  free  to  make  himself. 
He  has  nothing  behind  him,  above  him, 
or  even  below  him  in  the  depth  of 
being.  He  has  only  what  is  ahead  of 
him.  Both  mysdcism  and  atheism  live 
from  that  which  they  negate.  But 
atheism  is  the  more  revolutionary,  and 
usually  means  secularism.  While  it 
negates  the  metaphysical  and  sacral,  it 
affirms  with  the  most  naive  credulity 
the  reality  of  nature,  history  and  man’s 
biological  and  rational  existence. 

Now  Martin  Heidegger,  especially  the 
later  Heidegger,  and  his  followers  Bult- 
mann  and  Tillich,  have  been  the  apos- 
tles of  mysticism;  Jean-Paul  Sartre  and 
the  secularist  theologians,  the  apostles 
of  atheism.  The  latter  are  not  content 
to  deny  God  by  substituting  the  Com- 
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prehensive,  the  Transcendent,  or  the 
Non-object  (Jaspers),  Being  and/or 
Nothing  (Heidegger),  Being-itself  or 
the  ground  of  being  (Tillich).  Like 
Sartre,  who  drew  the  implications  of 
the  early  Heidegger’s  ontological  an- 
alysis of  Dasein,  they  want  to  be  rid  of 
such  metaphysical  subterfuge.  Meta- 
physics is  dead.  God  is  dead.5 

5 Although  Bultmann  concedes  that  Paul 
“regards  the  Spirit  as  a mysterious  endty 
dwelling  in  men  and  guaranteeing  his  resur- 
rection (Rom.  8: 1 1) ” and  “can  even  speak 
of  the  Spirit  as  if  it  were  a kind  of  super- 
natural material  (I  Corinthians  15:44!?.),” 
he  declares  that  “in  the  last  resort  he  clearly 
means  by  ‘Spirit’  the  possibility  of  a new  life 
which  is  opened  up  by  faith.”  ( Kerygma  and 
Myth,  I,  p.  21  f.).  The  Spirit  does  not  open 
up  the  possibility  of  faith.  Rather  “it  is  the 
possibility  of  a new  life  which  must  be  ap- 
propriated by  a deliberate  resolve”  {Ibid.,  p. 
22).  Bultmann,  of  course,  is  right  when  he 
states  that  “the  possession  of  the  Spirit  never 
renders  decision  superfluous”  {Ibid.),  but 
he  errs  when  he  equates  the  Spirit  with  deci- 
sion and  in  this  way  seeks  to  emancipate 
the  concept  Spirit  from  Paul’s  mythology 
who,  he  says,  “shares  the  popular  belief  of 
his  day  that  the  Spirit  manifests  itself  in 
miracles  and  . . . attributes  abnormal  psychic 
phenomena  to  its  agency.”  {Ibid.,  p.  21.  cf. 
H.  P.  Owen,  Revelation  and  Existence,  Uni- 
versity of  Wales  Press,  Cardiff,  1957,  pp.  45- 
46,  75-90.  cf.  also  Schubert  Ogden’s  exposi- 
tion of  this  point  in  Christ  Without  Myth, 
p.  63.)  In  the  place  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Bultmann  puts  what  he  calls  “authentic 
faith.”  Schubert  Ogden,  however,  has  pointed 
out  an  inconsistency.  On  the  one  hand,  Bult- 
mann describes  Christian  faith  as  “man’s 
original  possibility  as  clarified  by  a Heideg- 
gerian  existentialist  analysis.”  On  the  other 
hand,  he  asserts  that  Christian  faith  is  actual- 
ly realizable,  or  is  a “possibility  of  fact,”  only 
because  of  the  particular  historical  {his- 
torisch ) event  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Schubert 
Ogden,  Christ  Without  Myth,  p.  112).  In 
either  case,  however,  there  is  no  need  for 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Man  has  the  capacity  to 
respond  either  to  his  original  possibility  or  to 
the  Jesus  event  or  to  the  proclamation  of 


that  event.  Ogden  himself  insists  that  all  men 
are  responsible  for  their  existence,  and  that 
authentic  existence  must  therefore  always 
have  been  possible  for  all  men,  though  he 
grants  that  “the  revealed  word  of  God  de- 
clared in  Jesus  Christ,  expressed  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  made  concretely  present  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  Church”  is  the  “sole 
norm”  of  such  authentic  faith.  But  authentic 
faith  itself  is  possible  not  only  without  myth 
but  without  Christ! 

Now  the  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of 
“authentic  faith”  in  Bultmann  and  Ogden,  and 
also  in  differing  ways  in  Fuchs,  Ebeling  and 
Kasemann,  is  not  in  itself  wrong.  What  is 
wrong  is  that  it  is  conceived  as  a possibility 
of  human  Dasein  rather  than  as  a possibility 
created  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Calvin  was  per- 
fectly clear  about  this  point.  “The  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  bond  by  which  Christ  effectually 
unites  us  to  himself”  {Institutes,  III,  1,  1). 
Our  existence  is  changed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  being  associated  with  Christ.  Without  the 
Spirit  we  would  be  alone — called  or,  as 
Sartre  says,  “condemned”  to  be  free.  That  is 
to  say,  our  existence  (as  well  as  our  essence) 
would  be  defined  by  our  decisions.  Now, 
however,  Christ  enters  into  our  existence 
and  determines  it  by  his  decision!  Moreover, 
in  the  personal  relationship  with  God  cre- 
ated by  the  Spirit,  God  remains  God  and 
man  remains  man.  For  only  as  God  stands 
over  against  us  is  the  miracle  of  fellowship 
with  him  possible.  The  subject-object  rela- 
tionship is  created  ever  again  by  the  Spirit. 
Secondly,  authentic  faith  is  rightly  under- 
stood as  man’s  acknowledgement  by  his  en- 
tire existence — his  thinking  and  acting — of 
what  God  has  already  done  for  him  in  Jesus 
Christ.  In  no  sense  does  faith  re-enact  or 
re-present  the  event  of  salvation  that  took 
place  in  Christ.  The  truth  and  power  of 
faith  does  not  lie  in  man’s  existential  deci- 
sion to  take  up  his  cross  and  die  with  Christ 
to  self  and  the  world.  The  obedience  of  the 
believer  does  not  repeat  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  Calvin  was  also  clear  about  this  point. 
“If  faith  justified  of  itself  or  through  some 
intrinsic  power,  so  to  speak,  as  it  is  always 
weak  and  imperfect  it  would  effect  this  only 
in  part:  thus  the  righteousness  that  conferred 
a fragment  of  salvation  upon  us  would  be 
defective.  Now  we  imagine  no  such  thing, 
but  we  say  that,  properly  speaking,  God  alone 
justifies;  then  we  transfer  this  same  function 
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The  mystics  are  obviously  more 
shrewd;  the  atheists  more  consistent  and 

to  Christ  because  he  was  given  to  us  for 
righteousness.  We  compare  faith  to  a kind 
of  vessel;  for  unless  we  come  empty  and  with 
the  mouth  of  our  soul  open  to  seek  Christ’s 
grace,  we  are  not  capable  of  receiving 
Christ.”  ( Institutes , III,  n,  7). 

Paul  van  Buren  recognizes  the  fallacy  in 
the  existentialist  interpretation  of  faith  but 
his  own  secular  or  empirical  interpretation 
is  even  more  radical.  On  the  basis  of  his 
acknowledged  commitment  to  modern  sci- 
ence he  agrees  with  Bultmann  and  Ogden 
that  simple  literal  theism  is  untenable: 
“Thunderbolts  can  no  longer  be  explained  as 
weapons  of  the  wrath  of  an  invisible  God, 
and  the  phrase  ‘God  did  this,’  therefore,  can- 
not logically  mean  what  it  says.”  But  van 
Buren  insists  that  a qualified  literal  (non- 
objectified)  theism  is  meaningless.  “Linguistic 
analysis  challenges  the  qualified  theism  of 
Bultmann  and  Ogden  as  much  as  that  of 
more  conservative  theologians.  Whether  ob- 
jectifying or  non-objectifying,  language  about 
a ‘God  who  acts’  must  be  interpreted  in  some 
other  way”  ( The  Secular  Meaning  of  the 
Gospel,  p.  100;  cf.  p.  86).  The  other  way  van 
Buren  proposes  is  “a  non-cognitive,  ‘blik’ 
conception  of  faith”  {Ibid.,  p.  97).  The  dis- 
ciples, he  informs  us,  “experienced  a dis- 
cernment situation  in  which  Jesus  the  free 
man  whom  they  had  known,  themselves,  and 
indeed  the  whole  world,  were  seen  in  a quite 
new  way.  From  that  moment,  the  disciples 
began  to  possess  something  of  the  freedom 
of  Jesus.  His  freedom  began  to  be  ‘con- 
tagious’” {Ibid.,  p.  134).  But  since  to  say 
that  a man  was  brought  to  faith  and  freedom 
“by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  not 
an  empirical  assertion,  “the  divine  reference 
(‘Holy  Spirit’)  does  indicate  . . . that  the 
new  freedom  and  perspective  are  received  as 
gifts  by  the  believer”  but  are  in  fact  “the 
act  of  historical  imagination”  {Ibid.,  p.  136L) 
effected  by  Jesus’  free  personality.  It  is  not 
the  Holy  Spirit  but  “the  contagious  aspect 
of  his  (Jesus’)  freedom  which  authenticates 
the  language  which  the  believer  uses  of 
Jesus”  {Ibid.,  p.  154).  This  sort  of  thing  used 
to  be  called  the  subjective  moral  influence 
theory.  The  difference  is  that  now  it  is  un- 
abashedly the  influence  of  another  man! 


courageous.  Consequently  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  wrath  of  religionists 
has  fallen  upon  those  who  blatantly  pro- 
claim the  death  of  God,  whereas  the 
mystics  who  spawned  the  atheists  have 
been  fawned  upon  by  religionists.  But 
we  must  see — even  more  clearly  than 
Altizer  and  Hamilton  who  dedicated 
their  book  to  the  memory  of  Paul 
Tillich — that  the  roots  of  the  “God  is 
dead”  theology  lie  in  a line  that  runs 
from  Bultmann  through  Schubert  Og- 
den, J.A.T.  Robinson  and  Paul  van 
Buren.  For  when  God  is  conceived  as 
being-itself  and  the  non-object,  when 
God  is  no  longer  understood  as  the 
Subject,  the  Person,  the  dei  loquentis 
persona,  that  is  God  who  encounters 
man  in  his  speaking  and  acting  in  the 
history  of  the  covenant  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  Christ,  when  man’s  capacity  for 
authentic  faith  and  self-understanding 
replaces  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  the- 
ology rejects  Biblical  theism  because  it 
confuses  it  with  philosophical  theism  and 
then  reduces  theology  to  anthropology, 
then  it  is  a short,  easy  step  to  the  asser- 
tion that  God  is  dead  and  we  cannot 
speak  about  him.6 

What  is  the  significance  of  existen- 
tialist and  secular  theologies  for  the 
Church’s  worship  and  witness? 

6 For  further  documentation  of  this  thesis 
one  may  first  read  Herbert  Braun’s  article, 
The  Problem  of  a New  Testament  Theology 
in  Vol.  I of  Journal  for  Theology  and  the 
Church  and  Rudolf  Bultmann’s,  The  Idea 
of  God  and  Modern  Man  in  Vol.  II  of  the 
same  journal,  and  then  read  Helmut  Goll- 
witzer’s  penetrating  criticism  of  the  attempt 
by  these  radical  theologians  to  “de-mytholo- 
gize”  or  “disobjectify”  belief  in  God  in  his 
book,  The  Existence  of  God  as  Confessed 
by  Faith  (Westminster,  1965).  In  addition, 
one  might  read  Kenneth  Hamilton,  Revolt 
Against  Heaven  (Eerdmans,  1965),  and  God 
is  Dead : The  Anatomy  of  a Slogan,  1966. 
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1.  They  signify  the  secularization  of 
the  Church’s  theology,  an  accommoda- 
tion and  conformity  to  the  world,  a 
translation  of  the  Christian  into  the 
secular  or  of  the  secular  into  the  Chris- 
uan — even  when  pursued  in  a sincere 
and  loving  desire  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween Church  and  world  and  to  com- 
municate the  Gospel  to  the  world  in  lan- 
guage it  understands. 

2.  They  signify  a return  to  the  liberal 
Protestant  theology  of  the  19th  century 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  errors 
of  the  “German  Christians”  against 
which  the  Theological  Declaration  of 
the  Synod  of  Barmen  protested  in  May, 
1934.  It  needs  to  be  remembered  that, 
in  the  words  of  Hans  Asmussen,  the 
protest  which  Barmen  raised  against  the 
errors  of  the  “German  Christians”  was 
“a  protest  against  the  same  phenomenon 
that  has  been  slowly  preparing  the  way 
for  the  devastation  of  the  Church  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  For  it  is 
only  a relative  difference  whether  be- 
side Holy  Scripture  in  the  Church  his- 
torical events  or  reason,  culture,  aesthe- 
tic feelings,  progress,  or  other  powers 
and  figures  are  said  to  be  binding  claims 
upon  the  Church.”  Much  of  the  the- 
ology that  has  appeared  in  the  so-called 
post-Barthian  era — theology  which  has 
had  the  avowed  purpose  of  articulating 
the  presuppositions  for  the  Church’s 
mission  in  and  for  the  world — is  mani- 
festly a return  to  the  immanentist,  an- 
thropocentric theology  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

3.  Nevertheless,  the  immanent  crisis 
of  religion,  especially  in  the  extreme 
form  of  Christian  atheism,  points  to  a 
profound  truth.  It  is  a sign — but  no 
more  than  a sign! — of  the  death  of  all 
gods,  of  all  secular  and  religious  ideol- 
ogies in  the  death  of  God’s  Son  as  man 


on  Good  Friday.  But  the  death  of  all 
gods  in  the  death  of  God  as  man  is 
revealed  only  in  God’s  act  of  raising 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  Historical 
criticism  cannot  establish  it.  At  most 
they  can  establish  that  a man  has  died 
and  perhaps  has  re-appeared  in  another 
form — perhaps  in  the  faith  of  the  primi- 
tive community!?  But  the  truth  that 
God  died,  and  with  him  the  gods  and 
religions  of  all  nations,  only  Jesus  Christ 
can  reveal  in  the  power  of  his  resurrec- 
tion through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  New 
Testament  writers  attest  this  event,  and 
are  therefore  infinitely  more  radical 
than  the  radical  theologians  who  are 
able  to  speak  only  of  a cultural,  his- 
torical and  linguistic  death  of  God.  The 
New  Testament  writers,  however,  can 
do  no  more  than  bear  witness  to  this 
event.  Only  the  Spirit  of  the  crucified 
and  risen  Son  of  God  can  validate  their 
witness.  Only  he  can  make  it  true  and 
real  for  us.  Only  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
prove  that  it  is  not  a beautiful  myth 
born  of  man’s  changeable  self-under- 
standing. 

4.  Wherefore,  it  follows  that  the  prop- 
osition that  God  is  dead  or  that  there 
is  no  God  is  the  only  humanly  possible 
one.  The  “God”  whom  others  deny. 
Are  not  affirmation  and  denial,  Yes 
and  No,  both  human  words?  By  what 
power  can  we  establish  the  truth  of  our 
Yes  over  against  their  Nay?  By  using 
metaphysical  or  secular,  religious  or 
non-religious  language?  Let  God  be 
true,  and  every  man,  every  Christian 
man,  a liar!  Are  we  not  all  fools  who 
say  in  our  hearts,  that  is,  in  our  in- 
most being  and  experience:  “There  is 
no  God”?  (Romans  3:9-18).  Are  we 
any  better  off  than  the  mystics  and 
atheists?  Paul’s  answer  is  emphatic: 
“No,  not  at  all!”  For  only  God  can  dis- 
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close  himself  in  the  power  of  his  Word 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Moreover,  be- 
cause “the  Spirit  blows  where  it  wills,” 
God  can  and  does  send  “a  famine  on 
the  land,  not  a famine  of  bread,  nor  a 
thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
words  of  the  Lord”  (Amos  8:11). 

The  green  grass  of  the  Church’s  wor- 
ship and  the  fair  flower  of  its  witness  in 
the  world  withers  and  fades  precisely 
when  and  because  “the  breath  of  the 
Lord  blows  upon  it”  (Isaiah  40:7) — 
not  when  a world  thinks  it  has  come 
of  age  and  is  able  to  get  rid  of  or  keep 
its  gods!  But  the  Spirit  causes  the  grass 
to  wither  and  the  flower  to  fade  in  order 
that  God’s  people  may  wait  upon  the 


promise  of  the  same  Spirit  that  “the 
word  of  our  God  will  stand  forever.” 
In  waiting  upon  that  promise  the 
Church  will  know  how  to  confess  Christ 
before  men  in  its  worship  and  witness, 
and  in  language  that  will  be  under- 
stood. Whether  in  the  West  or  in  the 
East,  in  a religious  or  non-religious  cul- 
ture, its  speech  and  its  message  will  be 
“in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
power”  (I  Corinthians  2:4).  “Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  free- 
dom” (II  Corinthians  3:17) — freedom 
to  believe  that  Jesus  has  overcome  the 
world  and  its  temptations,  and  so  to 
be  of  good  cheer. 


In-Community  versus  Unorganized-Out 

“The  real  question  is  not  whether  we  can  abolish  organized  religion  and  make  do  on  our 
own.  We  can’t.  What  we  need  to  ask  is  how  we  can  prevent  the  organization  crushing  the 
spirit,  the  shell  existing  without  the  spark.  We  find  in  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  never  suggested 
the  abolition  of  the  organized  religion  of  his  own  day.  He  accepted  the  shell  and  brought 
to  it  the  spark.  . . . He  had  no  desire  to  destroy  the  structure  of  religion  as  he  found  it.  ‘I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,’  he  said,  ‘but  to  fulfill.’ 

“I  believe  that  this  is  still  what  he  says  to  his  Church  today.  . . . Don’t  let  the  structure 
collapse  through  your  criticisms  or  your  neglect.  You  can  still  find  within  it  the  fulfillment, 
the  spark  of  life  and  true  faith  that  is  never  extinguished  within  the  community  of  the 
Church.  The  non-member  of  the  non-Church  of  Unorganized  Religion  has  much  to  say  to 
our  organization-ridden  churches  in  this  land  today.  But  it  is  far  better  said  from  inside  than 
from  outside.  For  in  the  chosen  isolation  in  which  so  many  live  today  it  is  the  Church’s  past 
that  supplies  the  material  of  faith,  it  is  the  Church’s  present  existence  that  makes  possible 
so  much  that  is  deeply  valued;  and  in  spiritual  isolation  there  is  no  future.  An  ember  taken 
from  a fire  that  is  burning  in  the  hearth  will  continue  to  glow  for  a moment  or  two — but 
that  is  all.  This  is  why,  with  every  sympathy  for  those  who  may  be  repelled  by  some  of  the 
aspects  of  organized  religion  today,  I believe  in  the  community  we  call  the  Church.  It  is  the 
shell  where  we  may  still  find  the  spark.  Thank  God  it  is  still  possible  in  this  land  to  say: 
You  can  find  it  round  the  corner.” 

— David  H.  C.  Read  in  “Unorganized  Religion”  ( Discovery , April-June,  1966). 


THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  CLIMATE 


FOR  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ROMAN  CATHOLICS 
AND  PROTESTANTS 

Charles  J.  Keating 


The  “climate”  of  which  we  speak 
is,  of  course,  the  climate  of  ecu- 
menism. We  have  not  lived  in  its  tem- 
perature or  its  exhilaration  before;  we 
are  much  more  acquainted  with  the 
tropical  sun  of  apologetics  and  the  burn- 
ing blasts  of  cold  hostility.  Until  now 
both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  not  asked  each  other  the  dialogical 
question  “What  do  you  mean?”,  but 
only  the  pugnacious  question  “What 
did  you  say?”.  Until  now  we  have  cor- 
rupted the  Lord’s  command  of  love  to 
make  it  a command  of  tolerance:  “By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my 
disciples,  if  you  tolerate  one  another.” 
As  yet  we  are  uncomfortable  in  the 
climate  of  ecumenism  because  we  are 
not  sure  why  we  are  in  it.  To  be  in- 
volved in  a movement  whose  goal  we 
know  but  whose  final  achievement  we 
find  difficult  even  to  imagine  is  to  ex- 
perience restlessness.  We  are  not  at  ease 
with  those  for  whom  we  claim  respect, 
yet  whose  tenets  and  beliefs  are  still  ob- 
scure to  us;  in  each  other’s  gatherings  we 
hear  terms  that  are  strange  to  us  and  we 
see  customs  that  are  alien  to  our  own  re- 
lationship with  God.  We  are  like  next- 
door  neighbors  who  have  never  spoken 
to  each  other  until  now  we  have  met 
in  a foreign  country.  We  are  glad  to 
see  each  other  but,  as  yet,  our  cama- 
raderie is  only  superficial. 

In  spite  of  the  strangeness  of  this 
new  climate  and  the  restlessness  we 
feel  in  it,  however,  each  of  us  finds  in 


it  a familiar  spirit:  the  Spirit  of  God. 
We  have  experienced  his  strong  Wind 
in  our  own  communions;  we  have 
heard  of  his  disturbing  pursuit  in 
sacred  Scripture;  we  have  sensed  the 
mystery  in  which  he  works  in  our  own 
lives.  Meeting  him,  the  Spirit  of  Love, 
in  the  new  climate  of  ecumenism  we 
do  not  feel  adrift,  nor  do  we  feel  totally 
responsible  for  the  outcome  of  our  ef- 
forts: He  will  complete  the  good  work 
that  he  has  begun  in  us. 

The  immediate  implications  of  this 
new  climate  are  many,  and  these  I shall 
allude  to  in  general  throughout  this 
brief  talk.  The  ultimate  implication  is 
startling:  a unity  in  diversity  that  shall 
be  my  conclusion. 

What  Unites  Us 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  Spirit  has  been  leading  us  into  un- 
chartered lands,  much  as  God  called 
Abraham  to  leave  the  comfort  of  home 
for  an  unnamed  Promised  Land  whose 
soil  was  to  be  his  children’s.  Our  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  see  one  another. 
Certainly  the  Roman  Church  was  re- 
luctant to  waken  but  this  she  did  with 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  For  her 
it  was  a brilliant  illumination  to  say 
in  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism:  “.  . . very 
many  of  the  most  significant  elements 
or  endowments  which  together  go  to 
build  up  and  give  life  to  the  Church 
herself  can  exist  outside  the  visible 
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boundaries  of  the  Catholic  [Roman] 
Church”  (art.  3). 

Without  altering  her  dogma  that 
“Outside  of  the  Church  there  is  no 
salvation,”  the  Roman  Church  has 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Church  and  emerged  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  swells  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  visible  Roman  Church.  She  has 
pointed  to  our  incorporation  into  Christ 
as  more  important  than  our  incorpora- 
tion into  the  See  of  Rome.  “All  those 
justified  by  faith  through  Baptism,” 
she  states,  “are  incorporated  into  Christ. 
They  therefore  have  a right  to  be  hon- 
ored by  the  title  of  Christian  and  are 
properly  regarded  as  brothers  in  the 
Lord  by  the  sons  of  the  Catholic 
Church”  (DE  3).  Or,  again,  in  a state- 
ment that  might  sound  patronizing  but 
is  only  meant  to  avoid  any  false  ironies, 
the  Council  stated:  “The  Church  recog- 
nizes that  in  many  ways  she  is  linked 
with  those  who,  when  baptized,  are 
honored  with  the  name  of  Christian, 
though  they  do  not  profess  the  faith  in 
its  entirety  or  do  not  preserve  unity  of 
communion  with  the  successor  of  Peter. 
. . . They  are  consecrated  by  baptism, 
through  which  they  are  united  with 
Christ”  (LG  15). 

The  Roman  Church  has  not  and 
could  not  say  that  “one  church  is  as 
good  as  another,”  for  it  is  still  her  con- 
viction that  the  completeness  of  Christ’s 
message  which  is  hers  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  men,  always  to  be  preferred 
to  any  partial  preservation  of  that  mes- 
sage. Were  she  to  say  anything  else  she 
would  not  be  honest,  and,  therefore, 
certainly  not  ecumenical.  But  the  state- 
ments of  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
as  Albert  C.  Outler  says,  place  “the 
recomposition  of  Christian  unity  . . . 


within  the  bond  of  Christian  brother- 
hood— separated  brethren,  yes,  but  sepa- 
rated Christian  brethren .”1  The  arena 
in  which  Christian  unity  will  be  forged 
is  filled  with  those  who  respect  one 
another  as  Christians  and  as  brothers  in 
Christ.  As  fellow  Christians,  brothers 
in  Christ,  we  cannot  but  confess  to  one 
another  our  faults  and  failings  nor  but 
subject  ourselves  to  self-criticism  and 
self-correction.  Face  to  face  in  a search- 
ing of  ourselves  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  “Christ  summons  the  Church,  as 
she  goes  her  pilgrim  way,  to  that  con- 
tinual reformation  of  which  she  always 
has  need,  insofar  as  she  is  an  institution 
of  men  here  on  earth”  (DE  6). 

The  Ecumenical  Movement 

Without  this  more  profound  under- 
standing of  the  Church  there  could  be 
no  ecumenical  movement:  “The  ecu- 
menical movement  acquires  meaning  in 
a community  when  there  is  understand- 
ing of  what  the  Church  is,  stands  for, 
and  does  in  the  world”  (from  a State- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Local  Ecu- 
menical Development  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches).  Reunion  that  is 
only  a recall  to  Rome  is  pure  fantasy; 
the  Roman  Church  is  as  well  aware  of 
this  as  you  are.  Reformation  according 
to  the  mind  of  Christ  is  necessary 
among  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as 
among  Protestants.  Christ  has  allowed 
us  four  centuries  of  selfish  concern 
with  our  own  communions:  His  one 
Spirit  in  our  midst  now  forbids  it. 

Each  of  us  has  been  like  the  fair  maid 
in  the  wood  chopper’s  legend.  It  seems 
that  one  day  the  king  rode  past  the 
wood  chopper’s  cottage  and  caught  sight 

1 The  Documents  of  Vatican  II,  ed.  by  W. 
M.  Abbot,  S.J.  (Guild  Press,  N.Y.,  1966), 
p.  104. 
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of  his  daughter.  “She  is  beautiful,”  he 
thought,  “and  she  shall  be  the  wife  of 
my  son.”  When  he  spoke  to  the  maid 
and  her  father  the  girl  protested  that 
she  could  not  go  to  the  castle  in  her 
ragged  clothing.  But  the  king  promised 
to  send  her  clothing  befitting  a princess 
and  so  he  did.  The  next  day  his  courier 
came  in  an  elegant  horse  and  carriage 
with  a complete  wardrobe  and  she  set 
off  to  the  castle  with  him.  The  courier 
stopped  the  carriage  on  a river  bank 
across  from  the  castle  and  she  could  see 
the  flags  of  celebration  fluttering  in  the 
breeze.  Then  he  bid  her  get  out  of  the 
carriage  and  pointed  to  a bed  of  stones 
in  the  river.  “The  bed  of  the  bridge  is 
already  laid  for  you,”  he  said;  “you 
have  only  to  cut  down  timbers  in  this 
forest  and  lay  them  across  the  bed  so 
that  you  may  pass  over  to  the  castle.” 
“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  cannot  do  that,  I am 
not  strong  enough.”  “I  will  touch  your 
shoulder  and  give  you  the  strength,” 
said  the  courier,  and  so  he  did.  Well,  the 
maid  cut  down  some  timber  and  as  she 
was  preparing  it  for  planking  a small 
gnome  appeared  out  of  nowhere  and 
suggested  that  the  timber  would  make 
a lovely  garden  bench.  The  maid  looked 
at  it  and  agreed  that  it  certainly  would 
make  a lovely  bench.  So,  she  made  a 
bench.  As  the  maid  was  preparing  the 
next  bit  of  timber  for  the  bridge  the 
gnome  suggested  that  it  would  make  a 
lovely  door  and  window.  Again  the 
maid  agreed  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  gnome  she  built  a house  for  herself 
so  that  she  could  wait  there  for  the 
prince.  She  was  sure  he  would  come 
and  every  night  she  sat  looking  across 
the  river  with  a light  in  the  window. 
The  prince  never  came  but  through  that 
window  as  the  years  rolled  by  could  be 
seen  only  a lonely  old  woman.  (From 


a modern  legend  found  in  J.  Novak, 
Lord  and  King,  H.S.  religion  series, 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  N.Y.). 

Each  of  us  has  been  too  concerned 
about  building  our  own  house  with  the 
talents  and  revelation  of  God.  We  have 
now  to  build  a bridge  so  that  we  might 
meet  in  the  castle  of  the  King,  and  we 
have  within  our  grasp  the  means  to  do 
it.  Although  it  is  in  the  hands  of  God 
he  will  not  do  it  for  us. 

The  Decree  on  Ecumenism,  as  well 
as  guidelines  published  by  various 
Christian  bodies,  places  four  steps  to- 
ward Christian  unity:  (1)  the  elimina- 
tion of  words,  judgments,  and  actions 
that  are  not  in  accord  with  truth  and 
fairness;  (2)  dialogue  for  a better  un- 
derstanding of  each  others  beliefs;  (3) 
mutual  cooperation  in  projects  directed 
by  a Christian  conscience;  and  (4)  re- 
newal and  reform  of  ourselves.  With 
great  optimism  we  are  told  that  “The 
result  will  be  that,  little  by  little,  as  the 
obstacles  to  perfect  ecclesiastical  com- 
munion are  overcome,  all  Christians 
will  be  gathered  in  a common  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  into  that  unity 
of  the  one  and  only  Church  which 
Christ  bestowed  on  His  Church  from 
the  beginning”  (DE  4).  Whatever  res- 
ervations we  may  have  we  cannot  set- 
tle for  less  than  the  dictum  of  the 
Church  Fathers  that  “The  Church 
makes  the  Eucharist  and  the  Eucharist 
makes  the  Church.” 

Unity  in  Diversity 

When  we  speak  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  “those  activities  and  en- 
terprises which,  according  to  various 
needs  of  the  Church  and  opportune 
occasions,  are  started  and  organized  for 
the  fostering  of  unity  among  Chris- 
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tians,”  we  must  not  conclude  that  unity 
and  uniformity  are  one  and  the  same. 
St.  Paul  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians points  out  that  diversity  is  es- 
sential to  the  body  of  the  Church:  “If 
the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where 
would  be  the  hearing?  If  the  whole 
body  were  hearing  where  would  be  the 
smelling?”  The  very  notion  of  cath- 
olicity demands  diversity.  Pleading  that 
the  Church  be  truly  a sign  of  brother- 
hood among  men  the  Council’s  Con- 
stitution on  the  Church  in  the  Modern 
World  says,  “Such  a mission  requires  in 
the  first  place  that  we  foster  within  the 
Church  herself  mutual  esteem,  rever- 
ence, and  harmony,  through  the  full 
recognition  of  lawful  diversity”  (art. 
92).  And  in  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism 
when  speaking  of  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox it  is  stated:  “Far  from  being  an 
obstacle  to  the  Church’s  unity,  such 
diversity  of  customs  and  observances 
only  adds  to  her  comeliness,  and  con- 
tributes greatly  to  carrying  out  her 
mission  . . .”  (art.  16). 

The  Church  is  committed  to  speak 
to  all  men  everywhere  in  the  manner 
they  can  understand;  it  is  apostolic  and 
catholic,  otherwise  it  is  not  Christian. 
Only  diversity  in  essentials  is  precluded: 
“While  preserving  unity  in  essentials, 
let  all  members  of  the  Church,  accord- 
ing to  the  office  entrusted  to  each, 
preserve  a proper  freedom  in  the  various 
forms  of  spiritual  life  and  discipline,  in 
the  variety  of  liturgical  rites,  and  even 
in  the  theological  elaborations  of  re- 
vealed truth.  In  all  things  let  charity 
be  exercised.  If  the  faithful  are  true  to 
this  course  of  action,  they  will  be  giv- 
ing ever  richer  expression  to  the  au- 
thentic catholicity  of  the  Church  and, 


at  the  same  time,  to  her  apostolicity” 

(DE  4)- 

It  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  to  “im- 
pose no  burden  beyond  what  is  indis- 
pensable,” that  is  the  essential  message 
of  Christ.  The  light  of  the  Spirit  will 
help  us  determine  this  if  we  sincerely 
seek  unity.  We  must  not  judge  in  terms 
of  our  present  lights. 

Diversity,  then,  is  not  only  tolerated 
in  the  Christian  Church;  it  is  essential 
to  its  very  existence.  Might  we  not 
dream,  then,  of  one  Christian  Church 
embodying  the  various  traditions  of 
spirituality,  the  varying  formulations  of 
belief,  and  the  varying  forms  of  wor- 
ship? We  need  only  to  talk  to  each 
other  long  enough  to  discover  with  the 
Spirit  what  is  essential;  once  this  has 
been  done  we,  as  Christians,  cannot 
turn  our  back  to  it,  regardless  of  our 
past  presumptions.  In  no  way  will  we 
betray  our  faith,  for  it  was,  is,  and  will 
be  Christ  who  is  the  object  of  that 
Faith;  together  we  can  understand  him 
better.  In  a sense,  we  may  well  be  still 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Church. 

While  the  Spirit  will  not  accomplish 
this  for  us,  we  could  not  think  of  even 
beginning  it  without  the  Spirit.  To 
transform  us  in  his  role;  we  need  only 
accept  our  dependence  on  him  and 
realize  our  own  poverty.  In  the  words  of 
Paul  Tillich:  “We  cannot  transform  our 
lives,  unless  we  allow  them  to  be  trans- 
formed by  that  stroke  of  grace.  It  hap- 
pens; or  it  does  not  happen.  And  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  happen  if  we  try  to 
force  it  upon  ourselves,  just  as  it  shall 
not  happen  so  long  as  we  think,  in  our 
self-complacency,  that  we  have  no  need 
of  it.”2 

2 The  Shading  of  the  Foundations  (Scrib- 
ner’s, N.Y.,  1948),  p.  161. 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS! 


H.  Ganse  Little 

“There  was  a prophetess  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
She  was  of  a great  age,  having  lived  with  her  husband  seven  years',  and  as  a 
widow  until  she  was  eighty-four.  She  did  not  depart  from  the  temple,  worshiping 
with  fasting  and  prayer  night  and  day.  And  coming  up  at  that  very  hour,  she 
gave  thanks  to  God  and  spoke  about  the  child  to  all  who  were  living  in  expectation 


of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem." 

Alexander  Pope  wrote  in  his  “Let- 
ter to  Gay”  on  October  6th  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1727,  “Blessed  is  he 
who  expects  nothing,  for  he  shall  never 
be  disappointed.”  Now  this  is  the  ulti- 
mate cynicism,  the  ultimate  despair, 
and  the  ultimate  disloyalty  to  life  and 
to  the  Lord  of  life.  And  in  this  instance, 
Pope  compounded  the  felony  by  adding 
the  comment  that  he  had  now  given  the 
world  the  “8th  Beatitude!” 

On  the  contrary,  the  essence  of  faith  is 
living  and  working  armed  with  the 
motive  power  of  “Great  Expectations.” 
“Expect  great  things  from  God — at- 
tempt great  things  for  God” — this  is 
the  Biblical  thesis.  It  is  predicated  upon 
the  other  Biblical  thesis  that  God  has 
first,  attempted  great  things  in  man — 
creation;  second,  God  has  done  great 
things  for  man — his  forgiveness  of  man 
while  he  learns  on  the  job.  So  in  turn 
God  expects  great  things  from  man. 
Our  text  this  morning  reminds  us  that 
many  years  ago  there  was  “a  little  old 
lady  in  Jerusalem”  who  happened  to  be 
present  in  the  temple  when  a little 
Galilean  baby  boy  was  brought  in  to  be 
presented  to  the  Lord  of  life.  Her  reac- 
tion was  immediate.  “She  . . . gave 
thanks  to  God  and  spoke  of  this  child  to 
all  who  lived  in  expectation  of  the 
liberation  of  Jerusalem.” 


— Luke  2:36-38. 

At  another  Advent  season,  we  do  well 
to  give  thanks  to  God  as  we  dwell  anew 
upon  “the  ground  of  all  our  being”  as 
Christians — the  involvement  of  God  in 
human  history.  This  is  also  a basic  Bib- 
lical thesis.  The  all  important  problem  in 
life,  come  hot  war,  cold  war,  peace 
time,  any  time,  is  the  problem  of  logis- 
tics. Do  men  have  what  it  takes  to  be 
free  men,  free  from  the  past  and  there- 
fore free  to  re-form  human  relationships 
and  to  revolutionize  human  institu- 
tions? The  answer  the  Bible  gives  is  an 
everlasting  “Yea  and  Amen!”,  because 
God  was  there  “fustest  with  the  most- 
est”  to  quote  the  colloquial  expression 
of  General  de  Forrest,  the  logistical  ex- 
pert of  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil 
War.  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image,  God  forgives  man  for  the  sin 
of  alternate  pride  and  despair,  there- 
fore man  has  what  it  takes. 

Genesis  begins  with  the  primitive 
story  of  “Creation,”  not  at  all  with  the 
intention  of  scientifically  explaining 
“how”  this  world  began,  but  assuring 
mankind  that  this  world,  including 
our  human  nature,  is  the  creation  of  a 
God  of  love  who  creates  and  re-creates 
“goodness.”  The  Jewish-Christian  doc- 
trine of  “Creation”  reminds  us  that 
God  is  both  other  than  His  creation  but 
always  involved  in  it.  “The  dwelling 
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place  of  God  is  with  men.”  (This  is 
the  last  Book  in  the  Bible,  Revelation.) 
This  means  that  God  is  always  “throw- 
ing His  weight  around”  in  His  world, 
giving  man  what  it  takes  to  “replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it,”  forgiving  man 
his  pride  and  his  despair — his  pride, 
which  leads  him  to  think  he  can  do  it 
all  by  himself;  his  despair,  which  leads 
him  to  think  that  after  all  God  has 
walked  off  the  job  and  left  everything  to 
man’s  obviously  inadequate  strength. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Bible,  Old  and 
New  Testament.  It  is  the  story  of  God’s 
refusal  to  disengage  Himself  from  hu- 
man affairs.  Men  can  have  “Great  Ex- 
pectations” because  God  is  at  work  in 
this  world.  Men  of  faith  can  move 
mountains  because  God  has  already  ad- 
dressed Himself  to  the  same  herculean 
task.  In  fact,  God  is  always  calling  on 
man,  so  to  speak,  “Grab  a shovel,  get 
hold  of  a bulldozer,  and  help  me  move 
this  mountain,  now.”  So  the  promise 
is  always  true:  “Every  valley  shall  be 
exalted  and  every  hill  made  low — the 
rough  places  plain,  and  there  shall  be  a 
highway  for  our  God”! 

“Expect  great  things  from  God,  at- 
tempt great  things  for  God.”  So  Abra- 
ham “went  out  not  knowing  where  he 
was  going”  because  he  had  great  expec- 
tations. Moses  led  Israel  forth  in  his  day 
not  having  the  slightest  idea  what  the 
Promised  Land  would  be  like  or  really 
how  to  get  there,  because  of  that  call 
of  God  who  had  revealed  Himself  in 
the  burning  bush  as,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  “the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,”  i.e.,  the  God  of  the  past. 
But  also  the  mysterious  God  who  “will 
do  what  I will  do,”  the  God  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future.  God  raises 
man’s  great  expectations  both  by  rea- 


son of  His  past  performance  and  of  His 
future  promise. 

The  challenge  of  the  entire  Old 
Testament  to  man’s  expectancy  is 
summed  up  in  the  striking  exhortation 
of  Isaiah  in  a day  of  Israel’s  deepest 
despondency : 

“Awake,  awake;  put  on  your 
strength  O Zion  . . . shake  yourself 
from  the  dust,  arise,  O captive  Jeru- 
salem. . . . For  behold,  how  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  who  brings  good  tidings,  who 
publishes  peace,  who  brings  good  tid- 
ings of  good,  who  publishes  salvation, 
who  says  to  Jerusalem,  ‘Your  God 
reigns.’  ” 

An  essential  ingredient  of  “Great  Ex- 
pectations” is  the  capacity  therefore  to 
give  thanks  to  and  for  the  God  who  in 
every  generation  interjects  Himself  by 
the  power  of  His  Spirit  into  the  affairs 
of  men.  And  Anna,  our  “little  old  lady 
in  Jerusalem,”  was  at  the  core  and 
center  of  her  being,  eighty-four  years 
old  chronologically  though  she  was, 
among  the  “young  in  heart”  because 
she  lived  in  a great  expectation.  Con- 
vinced of  what  God  had  done  in  the 
past,  she  was  equally  convinced  of 
what  God  would  do  in  the  future.  And 
she  was  thereby  enabled  to  discern  what 
God  actually  was  doing  here  and  now 
before  her  very  eyes.  That’s  why  “she 
. . . gave  thanks  to  God  and  spoke  of 
this  child  to  all  who  were  living  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem.” 
What  a remarkable  statement  this  is, 
when  you  stop  to  think  about  it:  “She 
spoke  of  this  child.  . . .”  Parents  from 
all  over  Palestine  were  continually 
bringing  their  baby  boys  into  the  temple 
to  present  them  before  the  Lord.  This 
was  a requirement  of  Jewish  law.  Anna 
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at  a ripe  eighty-four  years  old — in  what 
was  doubtless  hyperbole — was  recounted 
as  having  “served  in  the  temple  night 
and  day.”  At  least  she  was  an  expert  on 
the  endless  procession  of  Jewish  baby 
boys  brought  into  the  temple  for  con- 
secration ! 

What  caught  her  eye  about  Jesus  ? We 
will  never  know  and  it  is  futile  to  in- 
dulge in  idle  speculation.  The  point  is, 
she  lived  in  “great  expectation”  and  her 
insight  was  the  by-product  of  her  faith. 
She  saw  things  that  nobody  else  saw  be- 
cause of  her  state  of  mind  and  heart. 
Her  recognition  of  God  in  the  com- 
mon enough  event  of  another  little  boy 
being  dedicated  to  the  Lord  of  life  was 
of  a piece  with  her  enduring  faith  in 
the  presence  of  God  in  all  of  human 
life.  The  recognition  of  God  in  a unique 
and  special  way  in  this  little  boy  was 
of  a piece  with  Abraham’s  call  to  leave 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  Moses’  ex- 
perience with  the  burning  bush,  and 
of  Isaiah’s  vision  of  revolutionary  things 
to  come.  Pope  may  be  right  that  those 
who  expect  nothing  may  never  be  dis- 
appointed— I doubt  even  this,  but  they 
certainly  will  never  be  inspired.  That 
much  we  know. 

You  see,  Anna  was  not  only  among 
the  young  in  heart,  she  possessed  purity 
of  heart  in  her  understanding  of  one 
of  the  real  Beatitudes,  “Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God.” 
She  lived  in  and  for  her  great,  consum- 
ing expectation — the  breaking  into  hu- 
man life  and  human  history  of  God  in 
the  new  and  revolutionary  “next  chap- 
ter” she  believed  God  was  always  writ- 
ing. You  understand  that  when  God 
writes  history,  He  never  writes  about 
what  has  happened,  He  writes  about 
what  must  now  happen. 

The  other  very  peculiar  and  startling 


thing  about  Anna’s  speaking  about  “this 
child”  is  that  Luke’s  account  gives  us 
no  specifics  about  what  she  said  about 
him.  What  do  you  suppose  she  said? 
Well,  here  again  it’s  dangerous  to 
speculate,  but  she  knew  her  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies  concerning  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  of  that  you  may  be  sure. 
And  she  belonged  to  the  group  who 
were  waiting  on  tiptoe,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  Messiah  to  appear.  Indeed,  it  was 
to  that  group  who  lived  in  great  ex- 
pectation that  “she  spoke  concerning 
this  child.”  What  do  you  think  she 
said  to  them?  Well,  given  our  under- 
standing of  all  the  circumstances,  can 
we  not  presume  that  she  kept  saying 
something  just  as  simple — and  just  as 
prophetic  as  this:  “Keep  your  eye  on 
that  one!  He  is  going  to  be  up  to  some- 
thing, that  one  is!  Up  to  something 
for  God,  up  to  something  for  us.” 
(Which,  incidentally,  is  a pretty  good 
modern  description  of  the  Messiah  of 
Jewish  expectation  and  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Saviour  of  the  world  of  men.) 

What  better  can  you  and  I do  today 
than  to  keep  our  eyes  on  '’’’that  One” 
because  “he  is  up  to  something,  that 
One  is.”  He  has  set  himself  to  the  suf- 
fering with  and  for  men  in  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sin — alike  of  pride 
and  of  despair,  both  equally  sinful.  He 
has  set  himself  to  impart  to  mankind 
freedom  for  God’s  future  for  mankind. 
In  short,  that  One  sets  himself  in  our 
day  and  time  to  “the  liberation  of  Jeru- 
salem.” This  is  what  Anna  sensed 
he  was  going  to  do;  it  was  what  she 
passionately  wanted  to  be  done  and 
therefore  she  “spoke  of  him  to  all  those 
who  felt  as  she  did — to  all  who  were  liv- 
ing in  expectation  of  the  liberation  of 
Jerusalem.” 

And  this  thought  brings  us  to  the 
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real  meat  of  the  matter,  for  neither 
Anna  nor  those  of  her  great-hearted 
company  of  expectantly  hoping  “fore- 
see-ers”  of  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem 
had  any  real  idea  of  the  kind  of  libera- 
tion “that  One”  (God  in  man)  was 
going  to  bring.  We  know  that  they  all 
held  the  simplistic,  nationalistic,  under- 
standably selfish  expectation”  that  Israel 
would  now  at  long  last  be  rescued  from 
a whole,  seemingly  interminable,  series 
of  foreign  despots,  beginning  way  back 
with  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece, 
and  now  worst  of  all,  Rome.  Some  day 
there  would  come  a king  of  the  royal 
house  of  David  who  would  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke  and  Jerusalem  would 
be  liberated.  What  a day! 

This  is  what  they  hoped  for;  this 
isn’t  what  they  got!  For  God’s  great 
expectations  are  so  much  greater  than 
man’s  great  expectations — and  this  is 
the  point — Anna’s  high  hopes  would 
have  been  turned  into  doubts  and  fears 
if  she  could  have  actually  seen  what 
“that  One”  would  really  be  up  to.  Sure- 
ly it  is  both  intriguing  and  edifying 
to  remember  that  without  question  a 
great  number  of  those  who  lived  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem 
to  whom  Anna  spoke  about  “that  One” 
were  certainly  numbered  among  those 
who  thirty-three  years  later  cried,  “Cru- 
cify him.  He  hasn’t  lived  up  to  our 
expectations.”  There  were  among  those 
who  “forsook  him  and  fled.” 

Now  this  is  human  nature.  It  is  said 
of  “that  One”  that  he  knew  what  was 
in  the  heart  of  man.  This,  too,  God  for- 
gives. Actually,  this,  too,  God  ignores 
and  through  the  rejected,  risen  Christ, 
comes  back  with  his  own  continually 
much  higher,  relentless  expectations 
which  he  calls  upon  men  to  fulfill  in 
their  day  and  time  by  the  power  of  His 


Spirit.  Presumably  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  Church  to  speak  of  “this  child”  and 
of  his  expectations  “to  all  who  live  in 
expectation  of  the  liberation  of  Jeru- 
salem.” But  this  is  not  always  the  word 
of  comfort  men  expect  because  “my 
ways  are  not  your  ways  nor  my 
thoughts  your  thoughts,”  saith  “that 
One.” 

Is  it  a significant  fact  that  the  Jewish 
longing  for  liberation  in  Jesus’  time 
crystallized  around  the  symbol  of  Jeru- 
salem, “the  great  city”?  Now,  as  then, 
but  for  quite  different  reasons,  the 
great  city  is  the  symbol  of  a whole 
nation’s  rise  or  fall.  As  goes  the  city  so 
goes  the  whole  generation,  an  entire 
culture.  Ours  is  an  urban  civilization 
and  by  “ours”  I do  not  mean  only  the 
United  States  of  America.  True,  we 
are  the  most  urbanized  of  any  nation, 
but  all  the  nations  of  mankind  either 
have  the  promises  and  the  problems  of 
“megalopolis”  or  they  are  desperately 
wanting  them,  and  are  well  on  their 
way  to  possessing  them. 

In  Japan  this  last  October  I visited 
Senri-New  Town  outside  Osaka — a city 
that  has  literally  mushroomed  overnight 
— of  more  than  150,000  souls.  I remind 
you  that  if  the  present  birth  rate  con- 
tinues, there  will  be  more  people  in 
Red  China  seventy-five  years  from  now 
than  there  are  now  in  all  the  world!  In 
every  country  under  heaven  within  the 
next  fifty  years,  all  the  promises  and  all 
the  problems  of  men  struggling  to  learn 
how  to  live  together  under  God  will  be 
related  to  “the  great  city.”  A vestigial 
agricultural  way  of  life  will  be  itself 
completely  dominated  in  its  every  po- 
litical, economic,  and  cultural  outlook 
and  affinity  by  the  needs,  the  chal- 
lenges, the  opportunities,  the  demands, 
the  promise  and  the  threat  to  our  hu- 
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manity  of  the  great  city.  Today  the 
hopes  and  aspirations,  the  well  founded 
doubts  and  the  appalling  fears  of  mil- 
lions of  men  center  in  “the  great  city.” 
And  so  all  men,  not  just  Christians — 
far  from  it — all  men  “live  in  expectation 
of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem,”  “the 
city  of  the  great  King,”  our  modern  seat 
of  all  conditioning  authority.  This  city 
is  to  be  liberated  from  its  entrenched 
selfishness,  its  bigotry,  the  power  that 
inevitably  corrupts,  whatever  the  color 
of  its  skin,  the  glacial,  callous  indiffer- 
ence to  human  suffering,  to  human 
poverty,  to  human  woe,  and  to  the  con- 
ditions which  create  these  things. 

And  the  relevance  of  “that  One,”  of 
“this  child”  to  such  liberation  is  the  first 
order  of  business  before  the  body  of 
Christ  in  our  day  and  time.  Now  this 
liberation  begins  where  salvation  al- 
ways begins,  with  the  human  heart. 
But  it  does  not  even  begin  with  that 
human  heart  whose  only  commitment 
to  “that  One”  is  in  the  hope  of  a purely 
personal,  largely  selfish,  falsely  spiritual, 
“on-the-  other-side-of-  death-and-  destruc- 
tion salvation.”  The  human  heart  that 
stops  with  this  in  regard  to  “that  One” 
is  not  “saved”  in  our  day  and  time, 
and  neither  is  “the  great  city.”  For  the 
mind  and  heart  and  will  that  stop 
there  will  not  even  recognize  “this 
child”  and  what  he  came  to  do.  “This 
child,”  whose  Advent  we  proclaim  with 
exceeding  joy  (?),  is  the  One  who 
brings  a liberation  more  than  we  really 
want  to  Jerusalem. 

Whether  one  journeys  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  own  country 
or  abroad  these  days,  one  is  simply 
overwhelmed  with  the  revolution  of  this 
last  half  of  God’s  20th  Century,  the 
cybernetic  revolution  accelerated  by,  and 
in  turn  giving  a “jet  engine”  impetus  to 


our  “instant-city”  age.  And  from  here 
on  in,  believe  me,  the  mission  of  the 
Church  must  be  to,  in,  for  and  through 
the  structures  of  human  life  now  ir- 
revocably conditioned  by  “Jerusalem.” 
We’re  not  playing  “Going  to  Jerusalem” 
any  more,  we’re  there!  And  it  is  not  a 
“New  Jerusalem”  let  down  from  heaven. 
It  is  the  old  Jerusalem  grown  in  com- 
plexity and  therefore  in  both  deep 
problem  and  high  promise  beyond  hu- 
man contriving  or  understanding;  a 
Jerusalem  of  the  earth  earthy;  a Jeru- 
salem now  requiring  and  commanding 
the  creation  of  a liberating  “koinonia”- 
fellowship  which  will  transgress  and 
transcend  every  man  made  barrier — po- 
litical, economic,  social,  cultural,  color, 
religious;  a koinonia  which  only  the 
most  skilled  and  devoted  learning-on- 
the-job  “diakonia”-service  of  the  body 
of  Christ  on  earth  will  bring  about. 

This  is  what  is  involved  in  speaking 
in  our  day  and  time  about  “this  child” 
to  those  who  “live  in  expectation  and 
longing  for  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem.” 
The  great  question  before  the  church 
at  the  moment  is,  granted  that  in  our 
human  finiteness  in  every  age  we  can- 
not ever  completely  assess  and  properly 
evaluate  “the  child,”  are  we  ready  to 
commit  ourselves  to  him  in  his  work  of 
the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  even  though 
that  work  so  far  surpasses  our  expecta- 
tions as  to  induce  our  fears?  How 
tragically  true  it  is  that  often  the  half- 
expectant church  is  the  least  able  to 
“abide  the  day  of  his  coming”! 

Isaiah  put  the  question  after  making 
one  of  God’s  hair-raising  promises: 

“Behold,  my  servant  shall  prosper, 

He  shall  be  exalted  and  lifted  up, 

and  shall  be  very  high. 

As  many  were  astonished  at  him — 
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his  appearance  was  so  marred, 
beyond  human  semblance, 
and  his  form  beyond  that  of  the 
sons  of  men — 

so  shall  he  startle  many  nations; 
kings  shall  shut  their  mouths 
because  of  him; 

for  that  which  has  not  been  told  them 
they  shall  see, 

and  that  which  they  have  not  heard 
they  shall  understand. 


Who  has  believed  what  we  have 
heard  ? 

And  to  whom  has  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  been  revealed?” 

Hopefully  to  the  church — obviously 
to  many  outside  the  church — always  to 
all  who  “give  thanks  to  God  and  speak 
about  the  child  to  all  who  are  living 
in  expectation  of  the  liberation  of 
Jerusalem.” 


FORMLESS  VOID  OR  DEFINED  SIGNIFICANCE 

John  T.  Galloway 


In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Monophysite 
controversy,  the  emperor  Justinian 
launched  an  ecumenical  movement  hop- 
ing to  reunite  the  churches  of  the  East 
and  West  around  the  great  Creed  of 
Chalcedon.  The  bishops  of  the  East 
agreed  to  go  along  with  the  emperor  in 
condemning  certain  works  which  were 
deemed  heretical,  but  the  bishops  of  the 
West  refused  to  cooperate.  Vigilius  of 
Rome,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Western 
bishops,  had  secretly  promised  the  em- 
press that  he  would  vote  for  the  con- 
demnation, but,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  he  would  encounter  a storm 
of  opposition  from  his  Western  col- 
leagues, he  changed  his  mind.  He  went 
back  on  his  word  and  broke  his  promise 
to  the  empress.  The  situation  had 
changed.  There  was  situation  ethics — 
the  new  morality — in  actual  practice 
away  back  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century. 

One  of  the  factors  which  has  encour- 
aged this  ancient  ethic  in  our  day  has 
been  the  wide  publicity  it  has  received 
in  our  newspapers  and  magazines.  In 
recent  weeks  it  has  even  been  the  theme 
of  one  of  the  comic  strips.  Weldon, 
whose  father  does  not  understand  him, 
has  managed  to  get  himself  into  trouble 
with  the  law  in  the  David  Crane  comic 
strip.  The  father  asks:  “What  in  blazes 
do  you  care,  Weldon,  if  we  did  lie? 
You  don’t  want  to  go  to  prison  do 
you?”  Weldon  responds:  “I  don’t  want 
to  lie  to  people  who  have  been  loyal 
to  me!  But  you  can’t  understand  that, 


can  you  father?”  Leaving  the  room  in 
disgust  the  father  roars:  “Weldon, 
you’re  a complete  fool!” 

The  comic  strip  father  and  the  an- 
cient Vigilius  were  both  strong  believers 
in  situation  ethics.  Dr.  Fletcher,  the 
most  lucid  modern  exponent  of  this 
kind  of  thinking,  explains:  “If  a lie 
...  is  told  in  love  it  is  good,  right.  . . . 
If  love  vetoes  the  truth,  so  be  it.”1  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  basic  question 
which  is  raised  by  situation  ethics,  con- 
textual ethics,  the  new  morality,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  is  that  of  integrity. 
If  we  all  become  situationists,  whom 
will  we  be  able  to  trust?  Perhaps  the 
comic  page  is  the  proper  place  for  this 
ethic  to  be  discussed.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  likelihood  it  will 
reach  the  obituary  page  for  a long  time 
to  come.  It  is  very  much  alive  and  with 
us  on  all  levels  of  our  society. 

A surprising  feature  of  the  modern 
propagation  of  this  ethic  is  the  fact 
that  its  proponents  are  frequently  the- 
ologians. In  some  instances  they  seem 
to  be  unaware  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the 
effects  of  their  work.  In  others,  they 
are  quite  open-eyed;  so  aware,  they 
argue  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
They  are  inclined  to  smile,  or  even 
laugh  out  loud,  at  the  sputterings  of 
their  “Puritanical,”  “law-laden”  critics. 
They  grind  out  their  books  from  their 
academic  ivory  towers  often  seeming  to 
feel  quite  jolly  over  the  problems  their 
effusions  create  for  the  parish  minister. 

1 Joseph  Fletcher,  Situation  Ethics  (West- 
minster, 1966),  p.  65. 
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But  in  this  day  when  race  relations, 
for  example,  need  the  mature  judgment 
and  harmonious  possibilities  of  a truly 
Christian  ethic,  and  we  see  hopes  for  a 
better  day  dashed  in  uncontrolled  riots 
and  mounting  hostility — 

in  this  day  when  student  life  at  the 
universities  needs  the  best  experience  of 
the  ages  to  cope  with  the  new  com- 
plexities of  the  age,  and  we  see  misdi- 
rected and  uninspired  demonstrations 
of  adolescent  rebellion — 

in  this  day  of  confusion  of  goals,  or 
no  goals  at  all — 

in  this  day  when  it  is  not  safe  to 
walk  the  city  streets  at  night — it  is 
nothing  less  than  stark  tragedy  to  have 
this  starry-eyed,  unbuttoned  theology 
turned  loose  on  an  already  dangerously 
unprincipled  society.  No  matter  what 
its  intent,  it  inevitably  gives  comfort 
to  the  undisciplined  and  lends  credibil- 
ity to  sleazy  attitudes  toward  life  which 
need  no  encouragement  from  the  high- 
er echelons  of  thought. 

Having  expressed  myself  this  strongly 
I would  be  remiss  if  I did  not  hasten 
to  acknowledge  that  the  situationists 
have  many  valuable  insights  to  offer. 
They  have  seen  the  frosty  blight  that 
has  hardened  the  lives  of  many  who 
have  embraced  a rigid  legalism.  The 
unloving  modern  Pharisees  deserve 
every  word  of  reproach  and  ridicule 
now  being  flung  at  their  long,  stiff 
necks.  When  circumstance  necessitates 
our  association  with  these  squinty-eyed, 
cantankerous  people,  we  are  sorely 
tempted  to  shout:  “Hurrah  for  the  new 
morality!”  (You  know  how  it  is:  some- 
times you  meet  people  who  are  so 
good  they  make  you  feel  you  would  like 
to  go  out  and  try  a little  healthy  sin.) 

In  honesty  I will  have  to  add  that 


there  is  a sense  in  which  we  are  all 
situationists.  Certainly  we  all  believe 
that  love  transcends  the  law.  And  who 
will  deny  that  the  situation  itself  should 
be  a partially  determinative  factor  as 
we  exercise  our  judgment  in  coming  to 
a decision.  We  do  not  live  in  a vacuum. 
But  as  Marcus  Barth  points  out:  “The 
Church  lives  from  the  Word  of  God, 
not  from  the  forces  surrounding  it.  The 
character  of  its  life  is  revealed  in  its 
response  to  God,  in  a given  situation.”2 
At  this  point  let  me  introduce  the 
text.  In  doing  so  I am  aware  that  the 
cavalier  attitude  of  some  situationists 
toward  scripture  will  leave  them  unim- 
pressed. But  there  are  others  in  the 
camp,  and  beyond  it,  who  still  find 
edification  in  the  ancient  revelation. 
Genesis  i,  verses  2 and  3: 

“And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light  and 
there  was  light.” 

Here  we  begin  to  learn  that  all  forms 
and  orders  must  have  boundaries  which 
provide  their  identification  and  their 
definition.  Originally  there  was  form- 
less void.  The  Spirit  of  God  considered 
the  possibilities,  then  God  expressed  a 
thought  in  a Word  and  from  thence 
there  issued  a new  reality.  The  reality 
had  definitive  shape  and  significance. 
In  steady  progression  the  Word  of  God 
produced  increasingly  complex  forms 
and  manifestations  of  his  purpose.  Each 
structure,  to  retain  its  identity,  had  to 
conform  to  the  law  of  the  Word  by 
which  it  was  made.  To  be  a man,  that 

2 The  Christian  Century  (November  23, 
1966). 
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creature  of  God’s  creation  had  to  abide 
by  the  laws  of  the  definition  of  Adam. 
The  record  is,  and  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  there 
was  a violation  of  original  identifica- 
tion, a fracturing  of  definition,  a break- 
ing of  the  law. 

The  Spirit  again  brooded  over  the 
waters  of  chaos.  It  was  the  same  cre- 
ative Spirit  of  love  who  initiated  action 
in  the  first  place.  God  is  love.  Thus 
it  was  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  God 
spoke  again.  God  so  loved  the  world. 
He  sent  his  incarnate,  redemptive 
Word,  not  to  sanction,  in  the  name  of 
his  Spirit,  a return  to  the  formless  void, 
but  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  boundaries  defining  man’s 
original  identification  might  be  re- 
stored; that  man,  made  to  five  in  fel- 
lowship with  God,  might  once  more 
be  truly  man. 

The  relation  between  the  law  and  love 
has  been  terribly  misunderstood.  Bas- 
ically law  is  the  boundary  or  definition 
of  all  forms  and  orders.  Love  is  the 
spirit  by  which  all  forms  and  orders 
became  real  and  were  called  good  at 
the  Word  of  the  Creator,  or  by  which 
they  are  given  new  definition  by  the 
Word  of  the  Redeemer.  The  sons  of 
Adam  who  think  they  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  their  own  efforts  to 
establish  law  have  the  right  goal  but 
the  wrong  vehicle.  But  those  who  think 
they  can  practice  love  without  law  fancy 
themselves  as  free,  creative  spirits  liv- 
ing above  the  troubled  waters  of  our 
time,  as  though,  when  the  Spirit  broods 
over  a man,  the  man  becomes  the  Spirit. 
I have  no  trouble  in  accepting  the  hu- 
manity of  the  incarnate  Christ,  but  I 
cannot  attribute  lofty  divinity  to  the 
high-flying  situationists.  The  presump- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  they  claim  for 


themselves,  in  their  assumed  freedom, 
is  just  as  obnoxious  as  the  belligerent 
self-righteousness  of  the  most  ardent 
moralists.  Love,  without  law,  floats  off 
on  vague  clouds  of  amiability  and  lets 
the  creation  drift  back  to  formless 
void.  We  need  not  fall  into  the  abyss 
on  either  side  for  Christian  love  and 
law  have  objective  definition  in  the  per- 
son, word  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
What  kind  of  devious  reason  is  it  which 
induces  a man  to  accept  the  love  of 
Christ  and  ignore  the  fact  that  He  said : 
“Think  not  I am  come  to  destroy  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  I am  come  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfill.” 

So  Professor  Ebeling  writes:  “The 
Gospel  would  lose  its  meaning  if  it 
did  not  have  an  eye  to  the  law.  For 
the  sake  of  the  intelligibility  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel — and  that 
means  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake 
of  the  concreteness  of  the  Gospel — the 
law  belongs  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.”3 

Law  defines  the  game  and  makes  its 
action  possible.  What  kind  of  super- 
ficial nonsense  is  Dr.  Fletcher  giving  us 
when  he  writes:  “For  the  situationist 
there  are  no  rules — none  at  all?”4  What 
magnificent  formless  void  that  would 
make  of  a football  game!  You  can’t 
even  play  a game  of  tiddly-winks  with- 
out rules — how  much  less  the  great 
game  of  life!  The  laws  give  the  game 
its  definition,  its  form  and  order.  I am 
as  much  for  love  as  the  most  ardent 
situationist  but  I can’t  forget  that  Jesus 
said:  “If  ye  love  me  keep  my  command- 
ments.” It  is  the  law  or  the  command- 
ment which  informs  human  love  and 
gives  it  intelligent  guidance  in  any 

8 Word  and  Faith  (Fortress,  1963),  p.  281. 

4 Op.cit.,  p.  55. 
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specific  situation.  Uninformed  love,  love 
without  standards,  is  mere  sentimental- 
ity, or  worse — uninhibited  yielding  to 
animal  desires. 

Dr.  Fletcher  is  not  daunted  by  the 
modern  lack  of  inhibitions.  He  says: 
“If  people  do  not  believe  it  is  wrong  to 
have  sex  relations  outside  marriage,  it 
isn’t,  unless  they  hurt  themselves,  their 
partners  or  others.”  He  has  the  grace 
to  add — “This,  of  course,  is  a very  big 
unless — ” But  when  it  comes  to  sex  Dr. 
Fletcher  cannot  be  modest  for  long. 
He  concludes  the  paragraph  with  this 
block-buster:  “All  situationists  would 
agree  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell’s 
remark,  that  they  can  do  what  they 
want  as  long  as  they  don’t  do  it  in  the 
street  and  frighten  the  horses.”5 

Such  loose  talk  is  enough  to  frighten 
more  than  the  horses.  Haven’t  we 
learned  anything  about  the  laws  of  life 
and  the  definition  of  goodness  in  all 
the  years  people  have  been  experi- 
menting in  both  freedom  and  disci- 
pline? To  fly  in  the  face  of  history  in 
the  name  of  love  is  a strangely  unen- 
lightened form  of  blasphemy — as 
though  God  the  Redeemer  had  come  to 
earth  to  be  in  conflict  with  God  the 
Creator,  and  man  in  his  freedom  is  to 
transcend  this  divine  schizophrenia. 

Of  course  the  gospel  of  love  is  above 
the  law.  God  in  his  love  created  the  law. 
Love  naturally  can  do  for  man  what  the 
law  cannot  do.  Law  is  the  definition  of 
a boundary.  Love  is  a living  Spirit.  Love 
frees  man  from  the  burden  of  the  law, 
and  from  the  fear  of  the  law,  but  not 
from  the  requirement  of  the  law.  If 
rashly  I thrust  my  hand  into  the  fire,  the 
gift  of  God’s  grace  does  not  suddenly 
wrap  it  in  an  invisible  cloak  of  asbestos. 

6 Op.cit.,  p.  140. 


If  I leap  from  a tower  to  the  pavement 
below,  God’s  love  will  not  prevent  dis- 
aster. Despite  God’s  grace,  fire  still 
burns  and  gravity  still  exacts  its  tribute. 
The  basic  laws  defining  the  human  sit- 
uation were  not  altered  by  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  Jesus  was  urged  by  the 
Devil  to  experiment  in  these  areas  but 
he  responded  with  the  word:  “Thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  Thy  God.” 
When  a follower  of  Christ  causes  an  in- 
nocent, unmarried  girl  to  become  preg- 
nant, in  the  so-called  freedom  of  the 
new  morality,  God  does  not  prevent 
heart-break  and  tragedy  because  the 
man  is  a professing  Christian  any  more 
than  if  the  act  had  been  committed  by 
the  village  atheist. 

Unhappily,  I know  several  ministers 
who  have  failed  to  understand  these 
facts;  who  have  justified  their  aber- 
rations by  what  they  call  their  “free- 
dom in  Christ.”  I think  of  one  minister 
who  sacrificed  his  home  and  church  re- 
lationships, ruined  the  life  of  a church 
member,  and  handicapped  the  future  of 
the  child  who  was  born  of  the  free 
relationship.  Many  people  were  hurt. 
The  church  was  hurt.  But  law  is  a 
boundary  and  its  violation  carries  its 
own  retribution,  no  matter  who  the 
violator  may  be,  no  matter  what  hope 
he  may  have  in  God’s  ultimate  grace 
to  forgive.  When  some  of  these  facts 
were  pointed  out  to  this  particular 
minister,  he  responded  with  a sneer: 
“How  can  you  be  so  old-fashioned?” 
He  not  only  read  of  the  new  morality — 
he  tried  it! 

Let  me  give  you  one  more  illustration 
from  life  in  the  parish.  Dr.  Paul  Leh- 
mann has  written  a weighty  tome  on 
what  he  calls  Contextual  Ethics.  My 
personal  regard  for  Dr.  Lehmann  and 
awareness  of  my  limitations  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  his  vast  erudition  make  me 
doubly  reluctant  to  question  any  of  his 
conclusions.  However,  as  a pastor  of  a 
congregation,  I must  challenge  the  wis- 
dom of  his  words  on  at  least  one  point. 
He  writes:  “It  may  be,  for  example, 
that  the  rule  of  the  mean — ‘in  nothing 
too  much’  is  an  effective  counsel  in  the 
matter  of  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  so  far  as  any  given  number 
of  individuals  is  concerned.  . . . But  in 
a situation  in  which  drinking  expresses 
both  a proper  protest  against  ethical 
legalism  and  an  occasion  through  which 
harassed  human  beings  may  be  reached, 
the  ‘right’  course  may  well  be  participa- 
tion.” (Frankly,  I don’t  know  anyone 
in  my  congregation  who  drinks  in  “prop- 
er protest  against  ethical  legalism.”) 
Dr.  Lehmann  continues:  “In  the  Chris- 
tian \oinonia,  men  learn  how  to  weep 
with  them  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with 
them  that  rejoice.”6  The  implication  is 
that  the  Apostle  might  have  added : 
“and  drink  with  them  that  drink.” 
But  the  Apostle  did  not  add  it!  More- 
over, Dr.  Lehmann  seems  to  forget  that 
alcohol  is  a habit-forming  drug.  The 
famous  Dr.  Mayo  points  out  that  “three 
of  every  ten  drinkers  become  alcoholics 
and  no  one  can  tell  at  the  start  which 
three  it  will  be.” 

Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  worst  prob- 
lems I have  to  face  in  my  ministry.  I 
could  give  you  countless  illustrations. 
Let  one  suffice.  One  day  I conducted  a 
funeral  service  for  a member  of  our 
church — the  mother  of  three  young  chil- 
dren. She  had  died  of  cancer.  She  did 
not  want  to  die,  though  the  last  several 
months  of  her  life  had  been  increasingly 
unbearable.  Her  husband  was  known  as 
“a  good  fellow.”  He  loved  her,  but  over 

6 Ethics  in  A Christian  Context  (Harper 
& Row,  1963),  p.  280. 


the  years  he  had  acquired  a love  for 
the  bottle.  I firmly  believe  that  if  that 
mother  had  had  the  proper  care  after 
her  last  baby  was  born  she  would  not 
have  developed  cancer.  That  is  con- 
jecture, but  it  was  also  the  conjecture  of 
the  doctor.  This  much  I know — if  her 
husband  had  spent  the  money  on  her 
which  he  spent  on  liquor,  she  could 
have  had  better  food  and  better  care.  He 
loved  her.  He  loved  the  children,  too, 
but  increasingly  he  loved  the  bottle. 
When  she  died,  he  found  the  bottle  to 
be  his  constant  but  inadequate  com- 
panion. One  day  he  came  home  from 
work,  put  a gun  to  his  head,  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  left  his  three  children  to 
the  Wayne  Presbyterian  Church. 

I have  a strange  feeling  about  all 
this.  I have  an  idea  that  things  will  get 
much  worse  before  they  get  better.  I 
pray  for  individual  alcoholics,  and  other 
victims  of  the  easy-going  way.  Some- 
times I think  my  prayers  will  be  an- 
swered, but  mostly  I do  not  believe  they 
will.  I know  that  God  is  a God  of  grace. 
He  can  save  individual  victims,  and  I 
know  that  sometimes  he  does,  but 
mostly  I don’t  think  he  will — until 
more  homes  have  been  broken,  until 
more  lives  have  been  shattered — until 
finally  we  learn  to  live  by  the  basic 
rules. 

As  Frost,  the  poet,  put  it: 

“How  many  things  have  to  happen 
to  you 

Before  things  occur  to  you?” 

I do  not  believe  God  is  going  to  give 
us  an  easy  out.  Disobedience  still  expels 
us  from  Paradise — no  matter  how  much 
we  love — no  matter  how  many  neat  the- 
ories of  freedom  we  develop  outside  the 
gates.  Law  is  the  schoolmaster.  Law 
informs  us,  corrects  us  and  guides  us. 
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Law  protects  us.  Law  even  liberates  us, 
but  with  all  its  merit  we  know  that 
law  cannot  redeem  the  wayward  heart 
of  man,  for  essentially  law  is  a bound- 
ary not  a spiritual  energy;  it  has  no 
means  to  restore  man  to  a living  rela- 
tionship with  the  heavenly  Father.  Only 
the  Father  himself  can  do  that.  Our 
faith  assures  that  that  is  exactly  what 
God  has  done  for  us  in  Jesus  Christ. 

With  the  theologians  of  the  new 
morality  we  subscribe  to  the  thought  of 
Paul  that  we  are  debtors  not  to  the  law 
but  to  grace.  With  them  we  insist  that 
the  love  revealed  in  Christ  should 
change  our  whole  approach  to  life  and 
to  others.  It  should  extirpate  all  stuffy, 
self-righteousness  from  every  Christian 
conscience;  it  should  motivate  kindness, 


forgiveness  and  reconciliation  in  every 
category  of  life. 

But  we  also  insist  that  our  faith 
should  commit  us  the  more  earnestly 
to  the  support  of  every  effort  to  raise 
all  levels  of  human  standards,  and  to 
cultivate  new  respect  for  the  law  of 
God.  This  law  informs  human  love  and 
defines  the  lofty  boundaries  of  the  life 
that  shall  be  as  we  respond  to  the  word 
of  the  Redeemer.  The  Spirit  of  God, 
the  Father  and  the  Word,  still  hovers 
over  every  formless  void,  “and  the  Spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  if 
children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God — ” 
So  by  faith  in  the  living  Word  and  his 
revealed  purpose  we  move  from  form- 
less void  to  defined  significance. 


THANKSGIVING  AS  ACT 


Luther  H.  Kriefall 
II  Samuel  6 


The  text  describes  a thanksgiving 
that  took  place  in  Israel  almost  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ  was  born. 
The  reason  for  all  that  exuberance  was 
the  return  of  the  ark,  which  for  the  first 
time  was  brought  to  Jerusalem. 

A portable  shrine,  a mere  wooden 
box  with  poles  on  either  side  for  carry- 
ing, that’s  all  the  ark  was!  Maybe  there 
were  fake  angels  on  top.  (You  may  wish 
to  consult  the  scholars  about  that.)  But 
this  odd  box,  with  its  dusty  angels,  was 
said  to  have  led  Israel  over  the  Jordan 
into  Canaan,  after  the  wanderings  in 
the  desert.  For  the  unsophisticated  it 
was  identified  with  God’s  presence.  For 
the  more  sophisticated  it  was  a sign 
and  a guarantee  of  God’s  presence.  It 
was  a sad  day  in  the  land  when  Israel’s 
perpetual  enemies,  the  Philistines,  stole 
the  ark  away.  Hence  a Jewish  woman 
bearing  a son  during  the  days  of  the 
capture,  named  her  son  “Ichabod,” 
meaning  “the  glory  has  departed  from 
Israel.”  That  was  many  years  ago.  Saul 
was  a young  man,  David  only  a boy. 

But  on  the  day  referred  to  in  our  text 
God  turned  again  to  his  people.  The 
ark  was  brought  back.  And  Israel  had 
a thanksgiving  service.  What  a service! 
All  the  people  joined  in  with  songs,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  lyres,  harps,  tam- 
bourines, castanets,  and  cymbals.  They 
found  their  bodies  beginning  to  twist 
to  the  rhythms  of  Israel’s  new  song. 
The  castanets  clacked.  We  are  told  that 
David  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all 
his  might.  King  and  people  were,  ac- 


cording to  several  spectators  on  the 
side,  acting  the  part  of  savages.  Michal, 
daughter  of  Saul  and  David’s  wife, 
despised  the  king  in  her  heart,  and 
criticized  him  upon  his  return:  “How 
the  King  of  Israel  honored  himself  to- 
day, uncovering  himself  today  before 
the  eyes  of  his  servants”  (verse  20). 

Move  in  imagination  almost  3000 
years  forward  to  the  present.  Picture 
“Thanksgiving  Day”  as  we  know  it  in 
our  time,  in  thousands  of  churches  that 
dot  the  landscape.  A more  domesticated 
performance,  is  it  not,  by  comparison? 
Sometimes  a totally  lackluster  event! 
And  imagine  also,  if  you  would,  one 
man  in  one  of  these  churches,  four- 
teenth pew  from  the  front,  erstwhile 
usher,  past  president  of  the  Kiwanis, 
chief  accountant  for  Peerless  Gizmo 
Corporation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Call  him  Jack  Jones,  if  you 
will.  But  understand  there  are  many 
like  him.  As  David  is  typical  of  his 
day,  Jones  is  of  ours. 

Far  from  identifying  God  with  box, 
poles  and  fake  angels — the  perennial 
temptation  within  Israel — Jones  has  al- 
most spiritualized  his  God  out  of  exist- 
ence. His  God  is  transcendent,  invisible, 
aloof,  behind  the  scenes,  the  ground  of 
all  being.  Jones  does  not  deny  God’s 
mighty  acts.  (That’s  unorthodox.  Not 
the  thing  to  say  in  a society  that  places 
such  a premium  on  conformity.)  But 
he  is  hard  pressed  to  name  one.  Just 
where  down  at  Peerless  Gizmo  is  God 
acting?  Perhaps,  if  pressed  hard  enough, 
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Jones  will  identify  God’s  act.  Yes,  of 
course,  it’s  God  who  makes  pumpkins 
and  turnips  to  grow.  Certainly!  That’s 
it!  And  Jones  might  even  direct  the 
sexton  on  the  evening  before  the 
Thanksgiving  service  to  arrange  those 
vegetables  in  a dainty  heap  someplace 
toward  the  forepart  of  the  church — for 
the  preacher  to  say  his  prayers  over. 

There’s  another  very  obvious  differ- 
ence between  these  two  thanksgivings, 
the  primitive  festival  in  Israel  and  that 
of  our  own  time.  David  dances  with  all 
his  might.  Jones  is  really  passive,  though 
he  hopes  the  preacher  will  do  his  stuff 
and  the  choir  add  a bit  of  luster  to  the 
service.  True,  Jones  sings  a bit.  But  his 
singing  is  not  loud.  Generally  it’s  ac- 
ceptable for  a man  of  Jones’s  reputation 
and  position  in  life  to  sing  (i)  when 
he’s  in  love;  (2)  when  he’s  in  the 
shower;  (3)  or  when  to  some  degree  or 
other  he  is  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxicating beverages.  The  mores  of  the 
middle  class  pretty  well  determine  when 
a past  president  of  the  Kiwanis  can 
sing.  But  today?  On  Thanksgiving 
morning  Jones — wherever  he  is — is 
fully  clothed  and  cold  sober,  and  what- 
ever his  joy  it  is  not  leaping  and  danc- 
ing. 

It  is  not  the  “primitive”  thanksgiving 
that  suffers  by  comparison.  Here  is 
David,  alive,  vibrantly  human,  and  ca- 
pable of  one  of  the  most  admirable  of 
the  sentiments  that  stir  our  hearts: 
gratitude.  But  with  Jones  there  has  been 
a hardening  of  the  arteries.  Not  only  has 
he  stopped  being  in  love  (that  happens, 
God  knows,  often  enough),  but  he  is 
unable  to  relish  anything  anymore.  He 
goes  to  Zanzibar.  He  returns  with  only 
a boxful  of  colored  slides  and  a few 
jokes  he  has  heard  aboard  ship.  That’s 
all.  And  Thanksgiving  does  not  raise 


a ripple  in  that  standing  pool  of  bore- 
dom. Jones’s  embarrassment  on  Thanks- 
giving is  not  merely  liturgical  inade- 
quacy. There  has  been  a dying  of  life 
within  Jack  Jones.  His  joy,  like  his  God, 
is  there  only  in  whispers  and  smidgeons. 

Can  our  ceremonies  on  this  day  of  na- 
tional Thanksgiving  be  more  than  per- 
formance and  nostalgia  ? I would  be  the 
last  to  deny  the  real  human  value  that 
old  habits  have  for  us,  for  example, 
wrapping  oneself  on  some  of  these 
evenings  that  have  more  of  a chill  in 
them  now  in  one’s  old  blue  smoking 
jacket  and  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  one 
hand  on  the  dog’s  head.  But  today  one 
would  hope  that  our  worship  might  not 
be  classified  together  with  our  autumn 
rites.  ...  We  crave,  do  we  not,  the 
spontaneity  and  abandon  of  Israel’s 
King,  leaping  and  dancing?  We  want 
to  be  able  to  shed  our  middle-class  fear 
of  joy,  do  we  not?  We  want  to  know 
gratitude,  which  is  a getting  out  of  our- 
selves, a leaving  behind  of  our  melan- 
choly and  self-preoccupation. 

Our  text  might  be  of  real  help  to  us. 
These  people  and  their  King  were  able 
in  their  time,  within  the  hodge-podge 
of  events  that  constituted  their  history, 
to  identify  an  act  that  was  clearly  God’s 
doing.  The  ark  was  brought  back,  that 
dingy  wooden  box  with  poles  and  dusty 
angels.  And  with  the  ark  God  had  re- 
turned. He  had  come  back  in  grace  to 
his  people  and  had  forgiven  them.  And 
certainly,  we  must,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
true  Thanksgiving,  be  able  also  in  our 
time  to  discover  where  it  is  God  is  act- 
ing. Where  are  his  mighty  acts? 
Thanksgiving  depends  on  our  being 
able  to  answer  that  question. 

But  here  stands  poor  Jones  in  ten 
thousand  churches,  on  a cold  floor,  his 
pumpkins  before  him,  wondering  how 
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it  is  to  be  glad  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Pumpkins  and  turnips!  Why  have  we 
chosen  these  poor  specimens  of  an 
agrarian  existence  long  past  for  most 
of  us  as  the  elected  symbols  of  what 
God  has  been  doing  among  us?  For 
farmers  these  might  be  valid  symbols. 
But  we  are  not  farmers.  We  have  not 
worried,  sweated,  prayed  about  this 
produce  of  the  land.  We  are  city 
people.  Even  those  of  us  who  inhabit 
such  sequestered  green  pastures  as 
Princeton  are  essentially  city  people. 
Many  of  us  are  technocrats  like  Jack 
Jones.  Our  real  world  abounds  rather 
with  the  products  of  the  Peerless  Gizmo 
Corporation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Pumpkins  and  turnips  will 
never  evoke  much  of  a response  from 
us.  And  besides  being  technocrats  we  are 
affluent.  Who  eats  turnips,  anyway? 

Where  for  city  people — the  affluent, 
the  technocrats,  secretaries,  carpenters, 
mechanics,  the  purveyors  of  facts  and 
theories — is  the  act  of  God  for  which 
we  might  give  thanks  ? Are  we  not  con- 
ditioned to  believe  that  things  just 
happen,  because  by  their  very  nature 
they  should  happen?  Pumpkins  just 
ought  to  push  out  from  beneath  the 
clods  as  yellowish  green  spears  of  grass 
that  turn  to  vines  that  produce  with 
time  these  heavy  yellow  balloons  which 
never  become  coaches.  Or,  does  not  the 
world  work  in  accordance  with  condi- 
tions we  have  laid  down?  Draftsmen 
for  Peerless  Gizmo  do  sketches  in  April. 
The  day  after  Thanksgiving  a new  toy 
is  placed  in  thousands  of  windows  for 
the  Christmas  market.  I suppose  it  is 
this  that  bothers  us  most  of  all,  once  we 
sit  down  to  think  about  it.  The  sig- 
nificant things  that  happen  all  seem  to 
be  our  doing.  The  acts  are  all  ours, 
aren’t  they?  We  cannot,  as  ancient  Is- 


rael, point  to  one  clear  incident  and 
say:  “God  did  that.”  Where  is  God 
acting  today  ? A few  years  ago  the 
American  novelist  John  Updike  wrote 
an  essay  which,  without  attempting  to 
do  so  at  all,  speaks  to  the  question.  The 
essay  contains  this  incident.  A dirt  path 
by  the  side  of  the  road  connected  his 
house  and  the  house  of  his  neighbor. 
The  children  from  both  families  trav- 
elled that  path  many  times  a day.  But 
one  day  a state  highway  road  crew 
came  with  trucks,  shovels,  and  bull- 
dozers. One  bulldozer  cut  a wide  swath 
out  of  the  bank  of  dirt  beside  the  road. 
The  path  was  obliterated.  But,  says  Mr. 
Updike,  before  nightfall  a new  path  was 
worn  smooth  by  many  tiny  feet.  The 
earth  was  packed  down  again.  There 
was  a new  path. 

God  is  acting  wherever  we  manage  to 
get  past  the  barriers  which  we  by  “the 
drift”  of  our  time  or  by  our  pride  have 
placed  in  each  other’s  way.  There  he — 
not  we — is  acting.  We  are  merely  re- 
sponding to  his  impulse  of  grace  within 
us. 

How  many  problems  of  our  time  are 
really  variants  of  Mr.  Updike’s  story, 
except  that  the  path  destroyed  between 
us  has  not  yet  been  made  new.  The  path 
linking  us,  the  path  which  is  really  the 
umbilical  cord  of  our  humanity,  has 
been  obliterated.  The  path  is  not  there 
between  the  affluent  and  the  ghetto  resi- 
dent. The  path  is  not  there  between 
Christian  and  Jew.  The  path  is  not 
there  between  black  and  white.  The 
path  is  not  there  between  our  genera- 
tion and  the  teens,  between  town  and 
gown,  between  borough  and  township. 

What  a lack  of  connection  there  is 
in  our  time  and  in  our  town!  And  we 
are  responsible  for  this  state  of  things; 
it  is  not  just  the  “drift”  of  things.  Each 
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has  gone  his  own  way,  seeking  his  own 
aggrandizement,  destroying  the  paths. 
The  drying  up  of  the  sources  of  life, 
the  perpetual  melancholy  of  the  mod- 
ern, as  he  continues  to  be  diverted  only 
by  his  crafts  and  skills  and  neuroses — 
all  seen  in  that  man  Jones  who  cannot 
sing  today — all  stems  in  some  degree 
from  our  unconnectedness.  How  de- 
pendent we  are  by  the  fact  of  creation 
upon  one  another.  How  dependent  is 
the  educated  segment  of  the  population 
on  the  uneducated  and  on  the  poor. 
For  by  them  the  academician  maintains 
a grip  on  life  and  a sense  of  what  the 
world  is  really  about. 

We  shall  not  manage  that  job  of  con- 
necting persons  and  groups  on  our  own 
steam.  Reconciliation,  learning  concern 
for  the  other,  compassion,  getting  the 
path  smooth  before  nightfall,  that  is 
really  God’s  doing.  The  act  of  recon- 
ciliation is  happening  among  us — in 
places.  And  wherever  it  is,  it  is  God’s 
act  in  Jesus  Christ,  though  he  might  not 
even  be  acknowledged  as  Lord  and  Rec- 
onciler. Christ  builds  the  paths  between 
us.  No  one  else. 

How  remarkably  God  reconciles.  He 
discovers  us  in  the  midst  of  our  animos- 
ity and  our  apathy  and  forgives  us. 
“God  shows  his  love  for  us  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us. 
. . . For  if  while  we  were  enemies  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  Son,  much  more,  now  that  we 
are  reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by 
his  life”  (Romans  5:8-10).  Once  for- 
given, the  forgiven  begin  to  work  from 
and  reflect  that  forgiveness.  The  loved 
ones  become  the  loving  ones. 

Our  being  here  in  this  Chapel  today 
has  a clear  purpose:  it  is  to  permit  our- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  the  main  act  of 
God  in  history,  whereby  he  in  Jesus 


Christ  reconciles  the  world  to  himself 
and  thereby  enables  men  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  one  another  (II  Cor.  5:18). 
In  our  worship,  in  the  act  of  de- 
claring the  forgiveness  of  sins,  a new 
world  is  called  into  being,  one  in  which 
men  love  because  they  have  been  loved. 
And  that  answers  the  question  we 
have  been  asking  about  the  act  of  God 
in  our  time,  the  question  about  which 
so  many  of  us  today  seem  so  unsure. 
The  Gospel  makes  it  clear.  God  is  turn- 
ing in  grace  once  more  to  his  people. 
The  ark  is  come  back!  Or  to  put  it 
more  accurately,  the  wood  of  the  ark  is 
come  back  in  the  form  of  the  cross, 
the  eternal,  and  therefore  the  ever  new 
sign  of  God’s  presence  and  God’s  work 
among  us. 

The  ark  is  back.  God  has  turned  in 
grace  again  to  his  people.  When  this 
happened  long  ago  in  Israel,  “David 
danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his 
might.  . . . And  all  Israel  were  making 
merry  before  the  Lord  with  songs,  lyres, 
harps,  tambourines  and  castanets  and 
cymbals.”  True  thanksgiving  depends 
upon  our  discovery  of  the  act  of  God 
in  our  time.  But  to  this  first  act  another 
must  be  added:  our  response.  That  re- 
sponse of  man  is  so  unforgettably  given 
in  the  text.  David  is  dancing.  And  every 
instrument  of  music  known  to  the  Near 
East  ten  centuries  before  Christ  is 
brought  into  the  act  of  response  of 
God’s  grateful  people. 

Today  we  have  pumpkins  and  tur- 
nips. Not  only  are  they  inadequate  as 
symbols  of  God’s  act;  they  are  inade- 
quate as  symbols  of  our  response.  They 
stand,  rather,  for  the  irrelevance  of  our 
worship;  they  stand  for  the  tokenism 
of  our  response. 

Are  there  more  adequate  symbols  of 
the  act  of  our  response?  We  have  them 
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already,  I think  in  the  bread  and  wine 
of  the  communion,  which  is  quite  prop- 
erly celebrated  on  this  day.  What  is 
this  bread?  This  bread  stands  for  all  the 
energy  and  productivity  of  men.  What 
is  this  wine?  The  wine,  in  the  happy 
phrase  of  Bishop  Robinson,  is  the  re- 
freshment of  life  distilled  from  the 
bounty  of  God’s  goodness.  All  that  we 
are  and  all  that  we  have  done  are 
brought  forward  to  God  in  the  loaf  and 
in  the  cup.  Here  is  our  dance.  Here  is 
our  act.  And  that  the  Church  has  al- 
ways understood  the  matter  in  exactly 
that  way  we  might  learn  from  the  early 
word  for  the  communion,  “Eucharist” 
— or  thanksgiving. 

There  remains,  I think,  just  this  to 
say.  Man’s  act  does  not  stop  with  the 
offertory,  with  the  service  of  thanks- 
giving. When  David  is  done  dancing, 
he  returns  to  the  politics  of  the  kingdom 
and  to  life  with  Michal.  That,  too,  is 
part  of  the  act.  From  the  Thanksgiving, 
where  we  have  glimpsed  God’s  new 
world,  we  go  back  to  the  old  world, 
back  to  a fractured  society,  back  to  Peer- 
less Gizmo  and  to  work  alongside  Jack 
Jones  and  hundreds  like  him.  Our  act 
of  response  is  ended  when  we  have  knit 
up  some  of  those  loose  threads  in  the 
fabric  of  our  torn  communities,  when 
we  have  made  bridges  and  paths  be- 


tween our  too  many  disconnected  per- 
sons and  alienated  groups,  when  we 
have  accepted  our  ministry — the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation. 

The  meaning  of  thanksgiving  is  re- 
stored, then,  when  we  see  it  in  terms  of 
act:  God’s  act  of  reconciliation  and 
ours  (which  is  not  ours  really  as  much 
as  it  is  God’s  act  in  us).  But  much 
more  is  restored:  an  image  of  a human 
being.  David  is,  of  course,  the  image 
of  the  fully  human  life.  David  was  hus- 
band, father,  poet,  musician,  warrior, 
politician,  king,  but  none  of  these  sepa- 
rately, or  all  taken  together,  hint  at  the 
source  of  his  humanity.  The  defining 
perspective  of  our  text  upon  David  is 
the  fact  that  his  life  was  in  touch  with 
grace— God’s  act — and  he  was  not  afraid 
to  abandon  himself  to  the  work  of  grace 
as  it  mightily,  but  mysteriously,  works 
in  the  world.  “David  danced  before  the 
Lord  with  all  his  might.”  There  is  the 
image  of  life  the  times  are  seeking.  And 
instead  of  shriveling  up  and  drying  out, 
David’s  life — to  continue  with  the  ac- 
count of  II  Samuel — became  one  of  in- 
creasing purpose  and  involvement. 

God  turns  in  grace  to  his  people. 

And  his  people  offer  themselves  with 
joy  to  him  and  to  his  purposes  in  the 
world. 

Here  are  grounds  for  thanksgiving. 


THE  PLACE  OF  AMBITION  IN  THE  MINISTRY 


George  E.  Sweazey 


When  Jesus  rebuked  the  ambitions 
of  James  and  John  he  told  them 
plainly,  “Whoever  would  be  great 
among  you  must  be  your  servant.”  The 
Apostle  Paul  told  his  young  protege, 
Timothy,  just  as  plainly,  “If  anyone 
aspires  to  the  office  of  bishop,  he  desires 
a noble  task,”  or,  as  the  New  English 
Bible  puts  it,  “To  aspire  to  leadership 
is  an  honourable  ambition.”  That  dilem- 
ma will  confront  you  every  day  of  your 
ministry.  Clearly,  ambition  has  no  place 
in  the  Christian  ministry — but  the 
Church  would  be  in  a bad  way  without 
it. 

Jesus  seems  to  rule  out  ambition.  He 
said,  “Blessed  are  the  meek.”  He  de- 
nounced the  Pharisees  for  doing  their 
deeds  to  be  seen  by  men,  and  for  loving 
places  of  honor,  and  salutations,  and 
titles.  He  told  his  disciples,  “You  are 
not  to  be  called  . . . masters.”  Christians 
must  have  humility  because  their  Lord 
put  aside  his  glory  and  “emptied  him- 
self; taking  the  form  of  a servant,  ...  he 
humbled  himself.” 

It  seems  difficult  for  the  Church  to 
operate  on  that  basis.  Degrees  of  office 
and  honor  appear  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  recognizes  two-star  perform- 
ance when  it  says,  “Let  the  Elders  who 
rule  well  be  considered  worthy  of  dou- 
ble honor.”  We  encourage  Christian 
service  by  such  titles  as  Moderator  and 
Monsignor.  We  have  Deacons,  whom 
the  schoolboy  defined  as  “the  lowest 
form  of  Christian,”  and  then  Elders. 
We  speak  sadly  of  a pastor  making  “a 
lateral  move,”  implying  that  the  church 
is  a ladder.  Seminary  academic  proces- 


sions use  gaudy  millinery  to  display 
achievement.  The  Church  depends  on 
external  evidences  of  success,  and  we 
even  look  toward  heaven  wondering 
wistfully,  “Will  there  be  any  stars  in 
my  crown?” 

Should  ministers  be  ambitious?  How 
dependent  should  they  be  on  demonstra- 
ble evidences  of  success?  One  of  these 
evidences  is  larger  responsibilities. 
Should  a minister  strive  to  leave  his 
low  low-vaulted  past  for  more  stately 
manses?  Should  he  set  store  by  impor- 
tant appointments  to  church  agencies, 
or  honors,  or  recognitions,  or  large 
community  responsibilities?  Statistics 
of  membership  or  budget  may  be  taken 
as  indicators  of  success.  Most  Ameri- 
cans regard  salary  as  one  evidence  of 
having  made  the  grade.  For  ministers, 
like  entertainers,  income  is  roughly 
proportional  to  the  gate  receipts — which 
puts  seminary  professors  at  a disadvan- 
tage. A minister  can  dream  of  lecture- 
ships or  publications.  He  can  love  the 
chief  seats  on  the  platform. 

As  you  look  forward  to  your  minis- 
tries, how  much  should  goals  like  these 
be  in  your  minds?  This  is  an  urgent 
issue  for  you  who  in  these  preparatory 
years  are  forming  your  vocational  self- 
image.  A wrong  one  can  bring  endless 
frustrations  and  missed  opportunities. 
Your  decisions  every  day,  the  books 
you  read,  the  courses  you  select,  depend 
on  your  ambitions.  While  I was  prepar- 
ing this  sermon,  intent  on  the  honor  of 
preaching  in  your  chapel,  I was  neglect- 
ing a dozen  people  whom  any  pastor 
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who  is  worthy  of  the  name  would  have 
been  visiting. 

“If  anyone  aspires  to  the  office  of 
bishop,  he  desires  a noble  task,”  but 
“Whoever  would  be  great  among  you 
must  be  your  servant.”  Let  us  consider, 
first,  why  it  is  good  for  a minister  to 
be  ambitious  for  the  external  evidences 
of  success;  then,  second,  why  it  is  bad. 
Then  we  can  look  for  some  practical 
conclusions. 

I 

(i)  Ambition  for  definite  achieve- 
ment is  the  great  motive  force  behind 
all  human  striving.  It  propels  athletes 
and  Boy  Scouts,  clergymen,  soldiers, 
and  industrialists.  An  article  in  Nation’s 
Business  entitled,  “How  Men  Get 
Ahead,”  said,  “Ambition  is  the  key 
personality  element  in  executive  success 
— or  failure.”  William  Cowper  ascribed 
his  literary  exertions  to  “an  infinite 
share  of  ambition,”  and  William  Booth 
said  he  plunged  into  the  London  slums 
with  the  Gospel  because  of  “an  undy- 
ing . . . ambition  in  my  soul.”  Ambition 
is  ethically  neutral.  It  can  impel  an  A1 
Capone  or  an  Adoniram  Judson.  The 
urge  to  be  a factor  may  make  a male- 
factor of  a benefactor.  A person  with  no 
self-assertion  is  a nonentity. 

Dr.  Fosdick,  with  more  sarcasm  than 
he  usually  allows  himself,  says  that 
when  a Christian  tries  to  master  ambi- 
tion by  praying,  “Oh,  to  be  nothing, 
nothing,”  his  prayer  is  often  granted. 
Personal  ambition  can  supply  the  extra 
push  it  takes  to  get  good  things  done. 
My  observation  is  that  ministers  who 
do  not  have  ambition  do  not  answer 
their  mail. 

A failure-centered  theology  is  an  emo- 
tional distortion.  Dr.  David  W.  Berry, 
the  director  of  the  New  York  City 


Mission  Society,  is  bothered  by  minis- 
ters who  lose  no  sleep  trying  to  devise 
better  methods  because  they  are  not 
looking  for  success.  He  says  that  they 
“want  to  take  Job  as  their  model  of  the 
Christian  life.”  They  use  their  ministry 
“for  their  own  spiritual  growth  rather 
than  the  redemption  of  others.” 

To  say,  “If  Christ  was  rejected,  His 
Church  will  be  rejected;  if  it  is  success- 
ful it  must  be  unfaithful,”  is  a complete 
non  sequitur.  I am  not  sure  I would 
want  a surgeon  with  that  attitude.  A 
friend  of  mine  in  his  first  term  as  a mis- 
sion doctor  in  Iran  went  through  a 
period  of  black  discouragement.  He 
made  no  converts;  he  got  no  gratitude; 
his  poor  little  hospital  brought  him  no 
medical  satisfaction.  His  wife  wrote 
that  they  were  rescued  from  despair 
when  it  came  to  them  that  Christ  re- 
quires not  success  but  faithfulness.  That 
is  an  authentic  Gospel  insight,  but  it 
is  a world  apart  from  being  satisfied 
with  failure.  When  Jesus  said,  “Feed 
my  sheep,”  He  left  us  no  chance  to  be 
indifferent  to  how  many  or  how  well. 

(2)  A minister  may  need  ambition 
for  his  own  mental  health.  We  are 
complex  emotional,  spiritual,  social  be- 
ings who  depend  on  evidence  that  we 
are  getting  somewhere.  We  have  career 
needs  that  result  from  our  basic  human 
drives.  Anyone  with  the  rudiments  of 
psychology  knows  that  unless  such  prob- 
lems are  faced  there  will  be  trouble 
ahead. 

We  live  in  a success-oriented  culture. 
The  Horatio  Alger  tradition  is  power- 
ful in  American  life.  We  want  to  show 
our  wives  and  our  parents  and  the 
home  town  skeptics  that  we  have  made 
good.  Can  a minister  renounce  this 
urge  without  risking  schizoid  upsets? 

We  try  to  motivate  our  laity  to  sue- 
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ceed.  We  admire  a Christian  engineer 
who  writes  to  a prospecdve  employer 
that  he  is  ready  for  a larger  work.  Then 
why  should  we  criticize  a minister  for 
doing  that  ? Do  we  have  a double  stand- 
ard of  ethics  for  those  who  serve  Christ 
in  business  and  those  who  serve  Him 
in  the  Church?  If  any  Christian  should 
be  ambitious,  should  not  all  of  them? 
It  is  very  well  to  say  that  the  attitudes 
of  a competitive  society  have  no  place 
within  the  Church,  but  can  we  expect 
ministers  in  their  emodonal  needs  to  be 
totally  different  from  other  men? 

Jobn  Ruskin  said,  “In  order  that  peo- 
ple may  be  happy  in  their  work  . . . 
they  must  have  a sense  of  success  in 
it.”  But  a minister  may  have  little 
tangible  evidence  of  success  in  his  spirit- 
ual endeavors.  He  labors  for  invisible 
results.  He  never  knows  what  good  a 
sermon  does.  He  cannot  be  sure  what 
part  his  counseling  played  in  helping 
an  upset  teen-ager.  In  every  church 
where  I have  been,  I have  left  behind 
an  astonishing  array  of  electrical  con- 
nections. It  finally  came  to  me  that  the 
reason  I periodically  get  an  irresistible 
urge  to  crawl  under  the  church  floor 
or  fish  wires  through  conduits  is  that, 
when  the  job  is  done,  and  I push  a 
button — something  happens. 

Any  worker  will  be  trapped  in  futil- 
ity unless  there  is  some  system  within 
which  excellence  is  recognized.  Because 
a minister  is  denied  the  primary  evi- 
dences of  success  in  his  work,  he  may 
be  unusually  dependent  on  the  sec- 
ondary ones.  He  may  need  offices  or 
distinctions.  Putting  up  an  addition  to 
the  building  may  be  occupational  ther- 
apy for  him. 

A minister  may  sometimes  rightly 
take  satisfaction  in  statistics.  Spiritual 
results  are  never  determined  by  count- 


ing heads.  There  are  situations  where 
it  is  a magnificent  achievement  just  to 
slow  up  the  decline.  But  the  more  who 
are  helped,  the  better.  If  it  is  useful  to 
save  one  marriage,  it  is  better  to  save 
five.  If  a sermon  does  good  for  fifty 
people,  it  does  more  good  for  a hundred. 
The  notion  that  striving  for  numbers 
decreases  quality  is  usually  fanciful.  The 
urge  to  go  down  deeper  is  inseparably 
joined  with  the  urge  to  reach  out 
wider.  The  report  of  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost included  statistics  because  they  were 
important.  If  it  is  true  that  “where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also,”  then  stewardship  figures  are 
spiritually  revealing. 

(3)  Ambition  is  a needed  goad.  A 
minister  has  no  time  clock  and  no 
supervisor.  He  has  to  drive  himself.  The 
hardest  part  of  his  job  is  the  endless 
strain  it  puts  upon  his  will. 

He  has  to  fight  unusual  excuses  for 
slacking  off.  He  works  nights  and  Sun- 
days, which  inclines  him  to  be  easy- 
going about  a week-day  working  sched- 
ule. I have  always  liked  Dr.  Coffin’s 
beautiful  definition,  “A  minister  is  an 
accredited  friend  at  large.”  But  think  of 
the  excuse  that  gives  for  the  easy  life. 
A minister  is  working  when  he  is  just 
being  friendly,  so  he  can  hang  around 
the  drug  store  or  go  to  all  the  high 
school  games.  He  needs  to  share  his 
people’s  interests,  so  the  great  text,  “I 
sat  where  they  sat,”  can  sit  him  in  front 
of  the  TV.  It  is  hard  to  fight  sloth  when 
it  wears  the  garb  of  conscientiousness. 

I do  not  think  that  ministers  are  lazy. 
I doubt  whether  those  in  any  other  pro- 
fession approach  the  number  of  hours 
per  year  a typical  minister  puts  on  his 
work.  His  temptation  is  not  to  do 
nothing  but  to  do  the  easier  job  when 
a harder  should  be  done.  I read  church 
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magazines  when  I should  be  reading 
books,  and  I read  books  as  an  escape 
from  writing  letters,  and  I write  letters 
when  I ought  to  work  on  sermons. 

There  is  a natural,  dull,  heavy,  ailing 
down-drag  of  the  flesh  that  everyone 
must  master.  “The  symptoms  of  lazi- 
ness and  fatigue  are  almost  identical.” 
Those  who  have  a specific  assignment 
every  day  can  shake  this  off.  The  re- 
tired, the  rich,  the  self-directed  find 
it  more  difficult.  The  minister  needs 
urgencies  that  will  sting  him  wide 
awake  on  the  morning  after  an  evening 
meeting.  He  needs  vivid  incentives  that 
will  propel  him  into  his  heaviest  tasks 
with  a lean,  hard-driving,  tenacious 
eagerness. 

Does  not  the  love  of  God  and  man 
supply  the  urgencies?  It  gives  the  basic 
ones.  It  makes  you  want  to  preach,  but 
the  drudgery  of  working  your  sermon 
over  and  over  may  also  owe  something 
to  the  hope  that  people  will  say,  “He’s 
a brilliant  preacher!”  Christian  authors 
may  write  because,  like  Nietzsche’s 
bee,  they  are  so  overburdened  with 
honey  that  they  have  to  deliver  it,  but 
the  hope  of  being  recognized  as  authors 
may  help  to  get  the  hard  job  done.  The 
day  after  Dr.  McCosh,  a former  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  Seminary,  had  a book 
published  he  was  so  elated  that  he  com- 
menced his  prayer  in  chapel,  “Oh,  Thou 
Who  also  hast  written  a book.  . . .”  The 
hope  of  that  exultation  probably  gets 
many  good  books  written. 

(4)  A minister’s  ambition  may  be  the 
healthy  person’s  desire  to  see  what  he 
can  do.  We  are  challenged  to  try.  We 
want  to  discover  our  capabilities  and  to 
attain  the  rank  for  which  we  are  quali- 
fied. If  we  are  grade  B human  beings 
we  do  not  want  to  level  off  at  grade  C. 
In  whatever  game  we  play,  we  want  to 


make  the  best  score  we  can.  Missionaries 
and  preachers  and  professors  have  their 
own  scoring  systems.  If  we  meekly 
accept  a humble  station  we  may  be  un- 
true to  ourselves  and  unfaithful  to  God, 
Who  gave  us  talents  we  did  not  use. 
Our  motive  is  not  so  much  competition 
as  self-realization.  Maltbie  Babcock,  a 
minister,  said,  “Our  business  in  life  is 
not  to  get  ahead  of  other  people  but  to 
get  ahead  of  ourselves.”  Anyone  who 
represses  this  natural  ambition  to  see 
what  he  can  do  may  end  snarled  in 
frustrations. 

II 

Those  are  reasons  why  a minister 
should  be  ambitious.  But  now  think  of 
the  reasons  why  he  should  not  be. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  simply  that 
we  know  it  is  wrong  for  a minister  to  be 
devoted  to  self-aggrandizement.  How- 
ever we  rationalize,  we  still  know  that 
promotions,  honors,  salary  are  not  his 
proper  goals.  The  Gospel  is  too  plain. 
The  words,  “Whoever  would  be  great 
among  you  must  be  your  servant,” 
mean  just  what  they  say. 

When  friends  write  to  ask  your  help 
in  being  suggested  for  an  attractive  pul- 
pit, they  will  never,  never  say  they  want 
a larger  church  and  salary,  though  they 
may  go  through  agonies  of  confusion  to 
avoid  saying  it.  A minister  does  not  ad- 
mit he  takes  a better  job,  he  submits  to 
a more  demanding  task,  and  he  declares 
that  he  knows  it  is  right  because  he  did 
not  seek  it.  If  a candidate  for  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  too  obviously 
shows  he  wants  the  office,  he  does  not 
have  a chance.  These  are  not  just  pro- 
prieties. They  reflect  the  Church’s  deep 
sense  that  a minister  who  pushes  him- 
self is  unworthy. 

(2)  Moreover,  it  is  wrong  for  a minis- 
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ter  to  strive  for  worldly  success  because 
no  man  can  serve  two  masters.  He 
may  be  convinced  that  what  is  good  for 
him  is  good  for  the  Kingdom,  that  God 
and  Mammon  have  teamed  up,  but  he 
cannot  keep  his  eye  on  two  sorts  of 
goals  at  once.  Even  if  they  sometimes 
seem  to  call  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion, God  and  Mammon  will  always 
have  different  priorities.  I have  cher- 
ished a cartoon  I cut  from  the  New 
Yorker.  An  urbane  looking  older  minis- 
ter is  saying  to  a youthful  one,  “Draw- 
ing upon  my  not  inconsiderable  exper- 
ience, Andrews,  my  advice  to  a young 
man  ambitious  of  preferment  in  our 
calling  is  to  steer  clear  of  two  subjects 
— politics  and  religion.” 

Shakespeare  said,  “Fling  away  ambi- 
tion; by  that  sin  fell  the  angels.”  The 
angels  who  aspired  to  the  highest  rank 
among  God’s  servants  ended  up  in 
hell. 

(3)  Ambition  is  the  futile  pursuit  of  a 
receding  goal.  It  never  can  bring  satis- 
faction. It  is  like  sea  water — the  more 
you  drink  the  more  you  want.  At  some 
limit  ambition  hurls  you  cruelly  into  a 
stone  wall,  and  the  farther  you  have 
gone  the  harder  you  hit.  The  runner-up 
suffers  far  worse  than  does  the  com- 
petitor who  was  eliminated  early.  Sen- 
eca said,  “Ambition  is  so  frenzied  that 
you  regard  yourself  last  in  the  race  if 
there  is  anyone  in  front  of  you.” 

You  will  never  reach  the  top  in  your 
profession  because  there  isn’t  any.  Who 
is  the  most  effective  preacher  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  or  the  most  impor- 
tant hierarch?  Because  you  will  never 
reach  the  top  it  is  well  to  heed  the  old 
advice  I first  heard  in  Tennessee,  “If 
you  can’t  be  a bell  cow,  gallop  with  the 
herd.”  The  Bible  put  it,  “I  have  learned, 
in  whatever  state  I am,  to  be  content.” 


The  man  who  is  miserable  because  he 
thinks  he  is  an  orchid  that  got  stuck 
in  a cabbage  patch  will  be  unhappy  any- 
where. President  Dodds  of  Princeton 
University  said,  “The  way  to  be  happy 
in  your  work  is  to  think  more  about 
your  work  and  less  about  your  career.” 
The  meek  carve  out  a niche  of  happy 
achievement  for  themselves  where  they 
are;  they  look  at  what  they  have  at- 
tained and  rejoice.  The  emulous  look 
at  what  they  have  not  attained  and  fret. 
“Blessed  are  the  meek,”  for  they  alone 
find  satisfaction  and  success. 

(4)  Ambition  is  a poor  motive  for  a 
minister  because  it  does  not  work.  It 
may  take  him  where  he  wants  to  go,  but 
it  will  keep  him  from  doing  what  he 
wants  to  do.  If  you  can  impress  nine 
people  through  one  sermon  and  two  tea 
parties  you  can  be  called  to  any  pulpit 
in  the  Church,  but  the  congregation 
will  soon  discover  what  the  committee 
did  not  notice.  If  a minister  is  a self- 
promoter, people  will  sense  it  and  his 
influence  will  be  lost.  An  essentially 
dedicated  man  can  be  discredited  by 
egoism.  With  increasing  gloom  he  will 
recognize  that  the  results  for  which  he 
prays  do  not  appear.  If  he  is  intent  on 
making  good  he  may  show  a too 
strained  efficiency,  a too  bustling  busy- 
ness. A tense,  hard  driving  minister  is 
not  the  helper  that  is  needed  by  tense, 
hard  driven  people. 

Ill 

To  summarize  these  pros  and  cons,  I 
think  we  can  say  that  some  evidences 
of  success  are  possible  for  a minister  and 
are  worthy  goals  for  his  ambition. 
Sometimes  he  will  know  it  if  lives  are 
being  changed  and  families  strength- 
ened. If  a congregation  that  has  hes- 
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itated  consent  to  sign  fair  housing  cards 
or  take  up  the  Fund  for  Freedom,  the 
minister  is  entitled  to  a feeling  of  ac- 
complishment. I fly  in  the  face  of  much 
stern  opinion  in  believing  that  ministers 
should  pay  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
what  people  say  about  their  sermons.  I 
know  you  are  not  to  seek  agreement 
always.  Compliments  at  the  church  door 
are  the  way  some  nice  people  say,  “Good 
morning.”  But  when  a person  thanks 
you  for  helping  him  through  a difficulty 
or  for  opening  up  a new  insight,  he  may 
be  telling  the  truth,  and  you  need  to 
know.  And  you  can  then  know  the  joy 
of  a satisfied  ambition.  Some  honors 
are  given  for  the  doing  of  those  things 
a minister  ought  to  do.  He  should  ever 
be  on  fire  with  ambition  to  do  better, 
and  eager  for  evidences  that  he  is  im- 
proving. 

He  should  not  be  dependent  on  these 
evidences.  Galatians  6:4  is  important: 
“Let  each  one  test  his  own  work,  then 
his  reason  to  boast  will  be  in  himself 
alone  and  not  in  his  neighbor.”  There 
could  be  a trap  in  that  verse  if  it  en- 
couraged a minister  to  feel  that  he  has 
only  to  please  himself — “It  is  too  bad 
they  don’t  like  my  sermons,  but  what 
do  these  bumpkins  know  about  good 
preaching?”  A minister  can  learn  more 
from  the  suggestions  of  faithful  church 
members  than  he  will  ever  learn  from 
books.  He  has  no  pipeline  to  heaven 
that  is  not  available  to  them.  It  is  God 
we  must  please — not  ourselves,  but 
God’s  approval  of  our  work  is  trans- 
mitted through  our  consciences.  Chris- 
tians labor,  “not  in  the  way  of  eye- 
service  as  men-pleasers,  but  as  servants 
of  Christ.”  We  do  not  depend  on  tro- 
phies to  know  whether  we  have  done 
our  best  and  kept  the  faith.  When  we 


have,  then  the  essential  ambition  has 
been  satisfied. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  be  allowed  to 
be  a minister  at  all  is  the  highest  of 
ambitions.  In  this  select  company  let 
me  admit  that  I think  that  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  a church  occupation 
is  the  greatest  work  in  all  the  world — 
whether  it  be  in  a seminary,  or  a mis- 
sion frontier,  or  a community  center, 
or  (of  all  places!)  in  a congregation.  I 
hope  that  others  feel  the  same  way  about 
their  work,  but  this  is  how  I love  mine. 
By  the  definition  that  “work  is  some- 
thing you  would  rather  not  be  doing,” 
a minister  may  never  work.  He  can 
spend  his  life  doing  what  every  Chris- 
tian would  most  like  to  do  if  he  could 
take  the  time.  I know  about  the  frus- 
trations of  having  to  repair  the  mimeo- 
graph machine  or  buy  groceries  for  the 
youth  retreat,  but  I still  am  convinced 
that  no  one  else  can  spend  as  large  a 
proportion  of  his  working  hours  doing 
the  things  that  to  him  seem  overwhelm- 
ingly important.  The  minister  is  called 
simply  to  do  for  his  fellow  men  what- 
ever they  most  need.  In  a humanity 
that  is  sadly  shattered  by  estrangements, 
he  is  to  apply,  by  word  and  act,  Christ’s 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  Farmers  and 
doctors  work  to  keep  people  alive;  the 
minister  works  to  make  their  lives 
worth  living.  Without  right  character 
and  motives  and  values,  nothing  good 
can  happen.  Judges,  policemen,  states- 
men must  wring  their  hands  in  futility 
until  the  things  a minister  works  for 
are  accomplished.  I know  that  many  a 
garage  mechanic  is  a better  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ  than  I am — but  he  doesn’t 
have  my  chance! 

The  very  greatness  of  our  calling 
tempts  us  to  run  off  after  secondary 
ambitions  because  the  primary  ones 
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seem  so  absurdly  beyond  us.  A cartoon- 
ist could  have  a field  day  putting  pic- 
tures of  the  way  we  look  over  captions 
of  what  we  think  we  are  doing.  We 
know  we  do  not  have  what  it  takes. 
But  when  we  are  pointed  toward  the 
right  ambitions,  an  unexpected  factor 
enters  in.  It  is  like  riding  the  jet 
stream — an  unseen  current  carries  us. 
You  conduct  a church  service  that  you 
recognize  with  a heavy  heart  was  poor 
in  every  way — and  then  you  find  out 
that  people  have  been  brought  closer  to 
the  Lord.  You  make  a miserable  botch 
of  trying  to  persuade  the  Session  to 
adopt  some  daring  new  program — and 
then  they  adopt  it  anyway.  You  rush 


to  a home  where  sorrow  has  struck 
and  can  do  no  more  than  stammer  some 
banal  ineptitudes — and  then  later  those 
who  had  the  trouble  tell  you  that  your 
visit  was  what  brought  them  through. 
God  is  on  the  side  of  the  truly  great 
ambitions. 

When  J.  D.  Jones  was  pastor  at 
Bournemouth,  England,  he  was  invited 
to  run  for  Parliament.  He  replied  by 
quoting  what  Nehemiah  said  when  he 
was  up  on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  help- 
ing build  it:  “I  am  doing  a great  work, 
so  that  I cannot  come  down.”  Dr.  Jones 
underlined  those  last  two  words,  “ come 
down''  In  that  is  seen  the  true  place 
of  ambidon  in  the  ministry. 


Prayer  of  Confession 

Most  loving  God:  once  again  we  are  on  the  point  of  celebrating  Thy  fantastic  intervention 
in  our  world,  and  it  is  with  shame  that  we  confess  our  blindness  to  Thy  coming,  the  casual 
blasphemy  of  so  much  of  our  talk  of  “Immanuel.” 

In  an  age  when  men  walk  in  space,  and  every  new  detergent  is  proclaimed  as  a miracle, 
we  are  appalled  when  we  stop  to  consider  the  blase  familiarity  with  which  we  greet  this  in- 
credible Advent. 

We  are  insulated  from  its  meaning  by  the  sterilized  mangers  and  laundered  robes  of  our 
Christmas  cards;  by  the  cheap  good-will  briefly  induced  by  strong  spirits;  by  our  greedy  ex- 
pectancy of  getting  gifts  from  others. 

We  acknowledge  our  dangerous  near-immunity  to  the  costly  love  and  concern  that  led 
Thee  to  send  Thy  Son;  to  the  hurt  and  suffering  Mary  willingly  endured;  even  to  the  danger 
that  Herod  was  sharp  enough  to  recognize — in  the  presence  of  God  with  us  as  naked,  de- 
fenceless love. 

Do  it  again,  Lord;  do  it  again!  Make  our  hard  hearts  a Bethlehem — lest  after  Christmas 
we  find  that: 

Once  again,  as  in  previous  years,  we  have  seen  the  actual  Vision — and  failed  to  do  more 
than  entertain  it  as  an  agreeable  possibility;  find  that,  once  again  we  have  sent  HIM  away — 
while  begging  to  remain  his  disobedient  servants. 

We  ask  it  in  Jesus’  name.  AMEN. 

(Prayer  offered  during  the  regular  chapel  service,  by  the  Reverend  Ian  McIntosh,  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Pastoral  Theology) 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES 

AN  ECUMENICAL  BIBLE 
Luther  A.  Weigle 


Here  in  one  volume,*  beautifully 
printed  and  bound,  easy  to  read 
and  to  handle,  are  combined  the  well- 
known  Oxford  Annotated  Bible : Re- 
vised Standard  Version,  published  in 
the  fall  of  1962,  and  The  Oxford  An- 
notated Apocrypha:  Revised  Standard 
Version,  published  in  January,  1965. 
The  editor  for  the  Old  Testament  is 
Herbert  G.  May,  Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  and  the  editor  for 
the  New  Testament  and  for  the  Apocry- 
pha is  Bruce  M.  Metzger,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary;  both  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Standard  Bible  Committee 
which  prepared  the  Revised  Standard 
Version.  The  Foreword  to  the  combined 
volume  is  signed  by  them  and  by  Wil- 
bur D.  Ruggles,  editor  for  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  The  introductions  and 
annotations  for  individual  books  of  the 
Bible  are  contributed  by  fifteen  Biblical 
scholars  from  the  faculties  of  various 
universities  and  theological  seminaries. 

The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with 
the  Apocrypha  is  intended  to  serve 
both  the  general  reader  and  the  student 
of  the  Bible.  Besides  containing  in  clear 
large  type  the  complete  text  and  textual 
notes  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version, 
it  provides  ample  helps  for  the  intelli- 
gent reader  and  for  the  student  in  sec- 
ondary school  or  in  college;  and  it  is  a 
convenient  resource  and  tool  for  the- 

* The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the 
Apocrypha:  Revised  Standard  Version,  ed.  by 
H.  G.  May  & B.  M.  Metzger  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1965). 


ological  students,  ministers,  and  schol- 
ars— indeed,  for  all  who  read  and  use 
the  English  Bible.  It  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing helps: 

1.  General  introductions  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  the  New  Testament 
present  information  regarding  the  liter- 
ary divisions,  the  language,  text,  and 
canon  of  each  Testament. 

2.  Each  of  the  sixty-six  books  of  the 
Bible  has  an  introduction  dealing  with 
its  composition,  authorship,  date,  and 
contents.  Because  of  common  problems 
of  authorship  and  date,  there  is  also  an 
introduction  to  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  (the  Pentateuch). 

3.  Each  chapter  of  the  Bible  is  sup- 
plied with  annotations  which  explain 
literary,  historical,  geographical,  archae- 
ological, and  theological  matters  in  the 
text.  In  addition  to  the  comments  are 
selected  cross  references  to  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  shed  light 
upon  the  verse  under  consideration. 
The  words  in  bold-face  type  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  section  of  the  annota- 
tions serve  as  an  outline  of  the  subject 
matter. 

4.  Special  articles  provide  fuller  in- 
formation on  (a)  the  use  and  under- 
standing of  the  Bible;  (b)  the  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  archaeology  of  Bible 
lands  (including  also  tables  of  chronol- 
ogy and  of  measures  and  weights);  and 
(c)  the  principal  English  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Tyndale-King 
James  tradition. 

5.  An  index  of  the  chief  annotations 
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directs  attention  to  comments  on  im- 
portant names,  institutions,  and  ideas 
in  the  Bible. 

The  Apocrypha  are  similarly  dealt 
with — a comprehensive  general  intro- 
duction, an  introduction  to  each  of  the 
fifteen  books,  annotations,  cross  refer- 
ences, and  words  in  bold-face  type 
which  serve  as  an  outline  of  the  subject 
matter.  Two  genealogical  tables  of  rul- 
ers during  the  inter-testamental  period 
provide  a chronological  framework  for 
the  history  of  the  period  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  There 
are  twelve  maps  for  the  Bible  and  two 
maps  for  the  Apocrypha. 

An  especially  valuable  feature  of  the 
present  volume  is  an  article  by  Profes- 
sor Metzger  which  immediately  follows 
the  Foreword,  entitled  “The  Number, 
Order,  and  Names  of  the  Books  of  the 
Bible.”  This  makes  clear  in  detail  the 
differences  between  Jewish,  Catholic, 
and  Protestant  usage. 

From  their  first  appearance,  The  Ox- 
ford Annotated  Bible  and  The  Oxford 
Annotated  Apocrypha  have  been  used  in 
colleges,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
and  this  use  has  so  proved  their  value 
that  Catholic  Biblical  scholars  on  the 
faculties  of  some  of  these  institutions 
brought  the  combined  work  to  the  at- 
tention of  Cardinal  Cushing,  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  with  the  request  that 
he  grant  his  imprimatur.  The  outcome 
of  this  request  is  recorded  in  the  Fore- 
word of  the  present  volume,  as  follows : 

“The  Revised  Standard  Version  has 
become  an  important  instrument  in  the 
ecumenical  dialogue  among  English- 
speaking  Christians.  It  is  gratifying  that 
this  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  re- 
ceived the  hearty  commendation  of  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  scholars  alike. 
The  editors  are  particularly  pleased 


that  His  Eminence,  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  has  en- 
dorsed The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible 
with  the  Apocrypha,  granting  it  an 
imprimatur.  Thus  this  edition,  without 
any  alteration  of  the  Scripture  text,  can 
serve  as  a common  Bible,  approved  for 
general  use  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Prot- 
estants. Special  thanks  are  due  not  only 
to  the  contributors  to  the  volume,  but 
also  to  Father  Philip  J.  King,  St.  John’s 
Seminary,  Brighton,  Massachusetts; 
Father  W.  Van  Etten  Casey,  S.J.,  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts;  and  Father  Eugene  H. 
Maly,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  of  the 
West,  Norwood,  Ohio,  for  valuable  ed- 
itorial advice  and  counsel.” 

When  he  granted  the  imprimatur  to 
The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the 
Apocrypha,  Cardinal  Cushing  expressed 
his  “pleasure  to  be  associated  with  this 
ecumenical  venture  which  should  have 
far-reaching  fruitful  results.” 

In  my  judgment  the  far-reaching 
fruitful  results  which  Cardinal  Cushing 
envisages  are  assured  in  due  time.  The 
two  avenues  now  opened  toward  com- 
mon use  of  the  Revised  Standard  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants  are  complementary  and 
mutually  reinforcing  rather  than  com- 
petitive. Catholic  Edition  is  a part  of 
the  copyrighted  title  of  the  edition  of 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  prepared 
by  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  of 
Great  Britain  with  our  consent.  No 
other  edition  can  use  that  title,  which 
was  proposed  at  the  conference  in  Lon- 
don, 1954,  when  Dom  Bernard  Orchard, 
O.S.B.,  the  Reverend  Reginald  C. 
Fuller,  D.D.,  L.S.S.,  and  their  associates 
met  with  Dr.  Peter  Morrison,  Dr. 
Gerald  E.  Knofif,  and  myself.  The  deci- 
sion to  adopt  it  and  go  ahead  with  the 
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project  was  easily  reached  by  the  Stand- 
ard Bible  Committee  and  the  Division 
of  Christian  Education;  but  ten  years 
of  hard  work  to  perfect  the  plan,  to  sur- 
mount opposition,  and  to  secure  ecclesi- 
astical approval  lay  before  Fathers  Or- 
chard and  Fuller.  The  present  approval 
of  the  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the 
Apocrypha  rests  largely  upon  their  suc- 
cess. We  must  not  forget  that  Cardinal 
Cushing  wrote  the  Foreword  for  the 
American  printing  of  the  Catholic  Edi- 
tion of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  granted  the  im- 
primatur for  The  Oxford  Annotated 
Bible  with  the  Apocrypha : Revised 
Standard  Version. 

These  two  volumes  are  complemen- 
tary for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  they 
are  of  different  scope;  the  Catholic  Edi- 
tion is  simply  a Bible,  with  only  the 
brief  explanatory  notes  which  canon 
law  requires,  while  the  Oxford  An- 
notated affords  ample  help  for  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible.  The  other  reason  is 


that  the  difference  between  the  two 
volumes  clearly  pinpoints  the  major  dif- 
ferences that  remain  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  views  of  the  Scriptures. 
These  are  concerned  with  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  with  the  de- 
gree to  which  Catholic  usage  and  doc- 
trine should  be  reflected  in  the  New 
Testament.  I have  no  doubt  that  in  due 
time  Catholics  and  Protestants  will 
come  to  closer  agreement  with  respect 
to  these  matters;  but  there  is  no  good 
to  be  gained  by  undue  hurry.  And  in 
the  meantime  it  is  good  that  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  should  be  kept 
aware  of  these  differences  and  of  how 
small  they  are  in  comparison  with  the 
great  truths  which  we  hold  in  common. 

To  this  end  The  Oxford  Annotated 
Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  has  an  in- 
dispensable contribution  to  make.  If  I 
could  have  my  wish,  it  would  be  avail- 
able to  and  used  by  every  teacher,  stu- 
dent, priest  or  minister  who  is  willing 
to  find  in  the  Scriptures  our  bond  of 
unity  in  Christ. 


THE  JERUSAEEM  BIBEE 
Bruce  M.  Metzger 


The  publication  of  The  Jerusalem 
Bible*  in  English  is  a milestone  in  the 
history  of  Roman  Catholic  translations 
of  the  Scriptures.  For  the  first  time  the 
complete  Bible  has  been,  in  effect,  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  original 
languages  rather  than  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, and  has  received  ecclesiastical  ap- 
proval with  the  imprimatur  of  John 
Cardinal  Heenan  of  England.  This 
British  version  thus  antedates  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Confraternity  translation 

* Edited  by  Alexander  Jones  (Doubleday 
& Company,  1966). 


from  the  original  languages,  a project 
begun  about  twenty  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  American  Catholic  scholars, 
and  still  only  partially  complete. 

The  name,  Jerusalem  Bible,  indicates 
something  of  the  origin  of  this  edition. 
Beginning  in  1948  a group  of  French 
Dominicans  and  others  at  the  ficole 
Biblique  de  Jerusalem  produced  a series 
of  commentaries,  each  containing  one 
or  more  books  of  the  Bible  translated 
into  the  vernacular,  with  introductions 
of  moderate  length  and  with  copious 
notes.  In  1956,  two  years  after  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  series,  a one-volume  edi- 
tion was  issued,  in  which  the  notes  were 
greatly  compressed  and  the  introduc- 
tions abbreviated.  This  compendious 
edition,  entitled  La  Sainte  Bible  traduite 
en  frangais  sous  la  direction  de  l’Ecole 
Biblique  de  Jerusalem,  contains,  there- 
fore, the  quintessence  of  a very  great 
deal  of  solid  and  responsible  scholarship 
contributed  by  about  forty  collaborators. 
The  present  edition,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Fr.  Alexander  Jones  of 
Christ’s  College,  Liverpool,  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  introductions  and 
notes  of  the  one-volume  French  edition. 
The  translation  of  the  Scriptural  text 
of  most  of  the  books  was  made,  the 
Preface  informs  us,  from  the  original 
languages,  and,  in  the  case  of  a few 
books  where  the  initial  draft  was  made 
from  the  French,  it  was  later  “com- 
pared word  for  word  with  the  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  by  the  General  Editor  and 
amended  where  necessary  to  ensure 
complete  conformity  with  the  ancient 
text”  (p.  v).  It  was  perhaps  inevitable 
that  the  names  of  the  original  scholars 
who  produced  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem 
have  been  replaced  by  the  names  of  the 
nearly  thirty  British  collaborators  in 
the  work  of  translation  and  literary  re- 
vision. 

The  resulting  volume  is  an  impres- 
sive piece  of  book-making.  About  twice 
as  thick  as  the  French  edition,  it  meas- 
ures 6/2  by  9V2  inches  and  weighs  five 
pounds.  The  Scriptural  text  is  printed 
in  one  column  per  page,  with  generous 
margins  (especially  when  poetry  is  in- 
volved) and  with  running  heads  in- 
dicating the  contents  of  sections  and 
paragraphs.  The  commentary  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  however,  is  set  in  a 
size  of  type  that  is  almost  painfully 


small  in  contrast  with  that  used  in  the 
rest  of  the  volume. 

So  much  by  way  of  describing  the 
background  and  format  of  The  Jeru- 
salem Bible ; something  should  be  said 
now  concerning  the  scholarship  reflected 
in  both  translation  and  comments.  Let 
it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  during  the 
past  generation  the  differences  between 
the  results  of  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Biblical  scholarship  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point, 
and  a very  great  expanse  of  common 
ground  now  exists  in  matters  pertaining 
to  discussion  of  date,  authorship,  liter- 
ary composition,  and  the  like.  Thus, 
according  to  The  Jerusalem  Bible  the 
Pentateuch  is  acknowledged  to  be  made 
up  of  the  J E D P sources;  the  book  of 
Isaiah  embodies  material  deriving  from 
the  eighth  century  prophet  of  that  name 
but  is  supplemented  by  the  addition  of 
at  least  two  subsequent  sections,  por- 
tions of  which  are  post-exilic  in  date; 
the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  be- 
tween 167  and  164  b.c.;  the  book  of 
Jonah,  written  long  after  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
history;  the  Synoptic  Gospels  show 
literary  dependence  and  the  use  of  the 
0 source;  the  Pastoral  Letters  as  well 
as  Ephesians  may  have  been  written  by 
a disciple  and  secretary  of  Paul  who 
had  been  given  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  freedom  bv  the  Apostle  in 
the  composition  of  these  Letters.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  more  than  one  of  these 
views  had  been  condemned  earlier  this 
century  by  the  Papal  Biblical  Com- 
mission. 

The  translation  of  the  Biblical  text 
has  a contemporary  ring  about  it.  The 
archaic  forms  of  the  second  person 
pronouns  are  dispensed  with  (even  in 
prayers  addressed  to  the  Deity!).  The 
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Editor  acknowledges  that  the  decision, 
reached  after  some  hesitation,  to  rep- 
resent the  divine  name  by  “Yahweh” 
will  probably  seem  to  many  readers  to 
be  unacceptable,  but  “those  who  may 
care  to  use  this  translation  of  the  Psalms 
can  substitute  the  traditional  ‘the  Lord’  ” 
(p.  vi).  Isaiah  7:14  is  rendered,  “The 
maiden  is  with  child  and  will  soon  give 
birth  to  a son,”  to  which  the  following 
comment  is  attached:  “The  Greek  ver- 
sion reads  ‘the  virgin,’  being  more  ex- 
plicit than  the  Hebr.  which  uses  almah , 
meaning  either  a young  girl  or  a young 
recently  married,  woman.”  In  the  An- 
nunciation (Luke  1 128)  the  words  of 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  Mary  are  rendered, 
“Rejoice,  so  highly  favored!  The  Lord 
is  with  you,”  with  the  added  comment: 
“The  translation  ‘Rejoice’  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  ‘Hail’  and  regarded  as  con- 
taining a messianic  reference,  cf.  Zc 
9:9;  ‘so  highly  favored,’  i.e.  as  to  be- 
come the  mother  of  the  Messiah.”  (This 
translation  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
that  adopted  by  the  group  of  British 
Catholic  scholars  who  produced  the 
recently  published  Catholic  Edition  of 
the  Revised  Standard  Version,  issued 
by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  where 
the  Latin  Vulgate  rendering,  “Hail, 
full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  you!” 
has  been  substituted  for  a rendering  of 
the  Greek  text.)  The  New  Testament 
references  to  the  dSe\(J>oL  of  Jesus  are 
rendered  in  a straightforward  manner, 
“The  brothers  of  Jesus,”  with  the  added 
comment,  “Not  Mary’s  children  but 
near  relations,  cousins  perhaps,  which 
both  Hebr.  and  Aramaic  style  ‘brothers,’ 
cf.  Gn  13:8;  14:16;  29:15;  Lv  10:4;  I Ch 
23:22  f.” 

Occasionally  the  translators  have  ven- 
tured to  paraphrase,  sometimes  not  al- 
together happily.  Thus,  I Cor.  7:1-2  is 


rendered,  “Now  for  the  questions  about 
which  you  wrote.  Yes,  it  is  a good  thing 
for  a man  not  to  touch  a woman;  [2] 
but  since  sex  is  always  a danger,  let 
each  man  have  his  own  wife  and  each 
woman  her  own  husband.”  Here  the 
opening  of  verse  2 is  given  an  unfortu- 
nate twist;  literally  the  Greek  reads, 
“but  because  of  fornications,”  which 
probably  means,  “but  because  there  is 
so  much  immorality”  [this  was  certain- 
ly true  at  Corinth].  The  analysis  of  I 
Cor.  7,  which  is  entitled  “Marriage  and 
Virginity,”  makes  the  following  points: 

“Not  a formal  treatise  in  marriage 
and  virginity  but  a series  of  replies, 
probably  in  the  same  order  as  ques- 
tions were  put  to  Paul.  Hence  the 
repetitions  and  apparent  contradic- 
tions. The  main  points  are:  1.  As  a 
general  rule,  each  should  keep  the 
state  of  life  in  which  his  call  to  the 
faith  found  him.  2.  Virginity  is  a 
higher  calling  than  marriage,  and 
spiritually  more  profitable.  3.  Mar- 
riage is  a safeguard  for  those  in- 
capable of  absolute  continence.” 

Since  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible 
differ  at  various  passages  from  one  an- 
other, translators  of  the  Scriptures  must 
make  choices  between  variant  readings. 
In  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  The  Jerusalem  Bible  usually 
reflects  current  judgments  widely  held 
among  Protestant  and  most  Roman 
Catholic  scholars.  Thus,  the  ending  of 
Mark’s  Gospel  (16:9-20),  which  is  lack- 
ing in  the  earliest  witnesses,  is  declared 
to  be  probably  non-Markan,  and  the 
pericope  adulterae  (John  7:53-8:12)  is 
recognized  to  be  no  original  part  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  for  “it  is  omitted  by  the 
oldest  witnesses  (MSS,  versions  Fa- 
thers) and  found  elsewhere  in  others; 
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moreover,  its  style  is  that  of  the  Synoptics 
and  the  author  was  possibly  Luke. 
Nevertheless,  the  passage  was  accepted 
in  the  canon  and  there  are  no  grounds 
for  regarding  it  as  unhistorical.”  The 
comment  on  John  5:3^4  states  that 
“the  best  witnesses  omit  ‘waiting  for 
the  water  to  move’  and  the  whole  of 
v.  4.”  In  all  of  these  cases  the  passage 
is  retained  in  the  text;  in  I John  5 :7b-8, 
however,  the  spurious  passage  is  given 
only  in  the  comments,  where  it  is 
recognized  that  the  reference  to  the 
Trinity  is  a gloss  that  crept  into  in- 
ferior manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
In  all  of  these  cases  The  Jerusalem  Bible 
finds  itself  in  the  main  stream  of  textual 
scholarship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  text- 
critical  judgment  expressed  at  John  1 :i3, 
though  previously  advocated  by  certain 
scholars,  is  scarcely  correct.  Here  the 


translators  have  abandoned  the  evidence 
of  all  Greek  manuscripts  and,  on  the 
basis  of  several  Old  Latin  and  Syriac 
manuscripts,  with  limited  patristic  sup- 
port, they  adopt  the  singular  number, 
“who  was  born,”  thus  making  the 
Fourth  Gospel  testify  to  the  Virgin 
Birth  of  Christ. 

In  conclusion,  the  publication  of  The 
Jemsalem  Bible  is  to  be  welcomed  in 
making  available  in  English  the  schol- 
arship of  the  famous  Ecole  Pratique 
d’Etudes  Bibliques,  which,  since  its 
foundation  in  1890  by  Pere  M.-J.  La- 
grange, has  been  noted  for  its  solid  con- 
tributions to  Biblical  research.  All  Prot- 
estants who  wish  to  be  brought  au 
courant  with  a representative  segment 
of  contemporary  Roman  Catholic  Bib- 
lical studies  should  secure  a copy  of  this 
edition  of  the  Bible. 


Religious  Periodicals 

From  an  intensive  study  by  Robert  F.  Black  Associates  of  Clinton,  South  Carolina,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  circulation  of  church  and  religious  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
totals  more  than  85,116,606.  Begun  in  1962  this  survey  does  not  include  Sunday  School  or 
devotional  literature.  A break-down  of  the  aggregate  figure  according  to  major  faiths  is: 
Protestant — 45,612,929  (1,211  publications);  Roman  Catholic — 28,205,917  (570);  Jewish — 
1,883,918  (77);  Orthodox — 138,721  (22);  others — 9,275,121  (15). 


THE  QUESTIONS  DEATH  RAISES 


Gilbert  E.  Doan 


Death  is  most  annoying.  So  annoy- 
ing, in  fact,  that  it  has  actually 
become  impolite  to  discuss  it.  Those 
whose  work  it  is  professionally  to  care 
for  the  dead  have  understood  this,  and 
therefore  are  at  great  pains  to  make 
death  look  as  much  as  possible  like  life. 
And  because  death  is  not  an  O.K.  sub- 
ject for  conversation,  because  people 
hide  it  and  hush  its  name,  the  man  in 
the  street  is  never  ready  for  it  when  it 
knocks  at  his  door. 

In  spite  of  this  tacit  consensus  in  the 
censorship  of  death,  however,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  men  and  women  will  ever 
be  able  to  shut  their  minds  entirely  off 
from  the  dying  going  on  around  them. 
Death  keeps  on  intruding  into  our  af- 
fairs, annoying  us,  jolting  us,  upsetting 
us.  It  has  done  so  a number  of  times 
just  recently. 

The  newspapers,  for  instance,  with 
their  commitment  to  at  least  statistical 
fact,  give  a page  or  more  to  obituaries, 
for  today  and  every  day,  here  in  Phila- 
delphia, people  are  dying  by  the  scores. 
You  can,  of  course,  skip  the  obituaries, 
but  it’s  hard  to  avoid  the  front-page 
headlines — as,  for  instance  when  a plane 
crashes.  And  especially  when  it’s  an  air- 
craft somewhat  ironically  called  Sky- 
master  or  Globemaster,  it  catches  you 
off  guard. 

Or  when  even  one  person  dies,  an 
Aly  Khan,  a symbol  of  life  itself,  a 
walking  commercial  for  vitality,  the 
annoying  questions  about  death  rise 
again  to  plague  us.  Does  it  have  to  be 
so?  Shall  we  never  reach  the  point 
where  astronautical  engineering  and 


medical  research  will  scratch  the  black 
horse  that’s  never  lost  a race?  Can’t 
even  the  most  vital  people  beat  the  rap  ? 

Technology  gives  an  ambiguous  an- 
swer. From  technologists  we  get  weath- 
er satellites  . . . and  the  ICBM  and  the 
cobalt  bomb.  Medical  research,  too,  is 
ambiguous,  giving  us  germ-killers  . . . 
and  germ  warfare.  Medical  practice  is 
even  more  poignantly  ambiguous,  in 
that  physicians  can  stave  off  death  for 
months  and  sometimes  even  years  . . . 
yet  more  and  more  frequently  these 
days  it  is  plain  that  even  death  is  prefer- 
able to  the  kind  of  life  that  can  be 
dragged  on  and  on. 

The  answers  then  are  ambiguous,  but 
the  question  rises  again  and  again,  ever 
more  insistent.  I once  took  a course  in 
ecology,  a course  in  which  the  first, 
melodramatic  words  of  the  professor  in 
the  first  meeting  of  the  class  were,  “Most 
things  die.”  What  a strange,  yet  re- 
vealing remark!  All  things  die!  How 
upsetting  to  have  to  face  this  fact  in 
such  a delightfully  insulated  atmosphere 
as  that  of  a campus.  Here  we  regard 
ourselves  as  preparing  for  life — and  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  death,  the  boor,  in- 
trudes. How  un-Ivy!  Is  there  no  rem- 
edy? Again  and  again  the  question 
arises:  “Is  there  no  way  out?” 

And  when  the  negative  answer  comes 
back  again,  there’s  another  question. 
Don’t  we  have  a right  to  life,  even 
if  we  have  to  lie  in  the  bed  we  make? 
This  quesdon,  of  course,  comes  to  its 
sharpest  focus  in  the  death  of  a man 
patently  destructive  of  the  public  wel- 
fare— a Chessman,  whose  life  is  the 
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very  symbol  not  of  vitality  but  of  the 
destruction  of  life  and  of  its  meaning. 
People  who  miss  the  point  that  a Chess- 
man is  executed  so  that  dozens  or  hun- 
dreds of  others  can  be  assured  against 
at  least  his  threat  to  their  lives  are  some- 
how quite  exercised  about  his  execu- 
tion— a relatively  painless  one  which  the 
condemned  man  met  with  a smile  and 
a cigarette.  But  do  they  have  the  right 
to  take  his  life?  How  dare  they?  Chess- 
man has  a right  to  life!  And  from 
Lisbon  to  Montevideo  to  Pretoria,  all 
mankind  seems  to  band  together  against 
the  power  of  death  in  the  hands  of  a 
judge,  a governor,  a prison  warden. 

Or  there’s  the  pilot  Powers,  one  of  the 
uncomfortable  statistics  of  the  adminis- 
tration’s policy  of  calculated  risk,  a man 
assigned  to  a job  that  may  easily  mean 
his  death  so  that  millions  may  have  at 
least  a slightly  better  chance  to  live.  Of 
Powers  even  Khrushchev  remarked, 
“Everything  alive  wants  to  live.”  If 
Khrushchev  says  it,  and  you  and  I 
agree  with  one  voice,  then  surely  that 
amounts  to  a self-evident  right  to  life? 
Not  only  the  question,  then,  whether 
death  is  inevitable,  but  the  second  ques- 
tion, too,  whether  death  is  not  the  trans- 
gression of  a basic  human  right. 

Then  a powerful  public  servant  dies 
— a Rockefeller — and  a third  question 
gets  revived.  Doesn’t  the  Bible  seem  to 
suggest  there’s  some  relationship  be- 
tween death  and  sin?  But  then  does  a 
man  who  spends  his  entire  life  just  giv- 
ing away  his  father’s  billions  as  con- 
structively as  he  can — doesn’t  he  get 
some  consideration?  Maybe  he  lived  so 
long  because  he  was  so  generous  . . . 
but  what  does  this  say  about  his  father 
— who  lived  even  longer — but  who  in 
earning  his  billions  pushed  hundreds  of 
men  to  the  wall?  And  need  one  here 


mention  the  death  of  an  infant  at  the 
age  of  two  days?  When  within  one 
short  hour  the  doctor’s  hopeful  predic- 
tion is  reversed  and  with  a casual  wave 
of  the  hand  death  dismisses,  reduces  to 
ruins,  the  promise  of  a lifetime — maybe 
of  a Schweitzer,  a Gandhi,  or  a Paul. 
What’s  the  point,  if  death  is  no  respec- 
ter of  persons?  What’s  the  point,  if 
like  Aly  Khan,  like  a thousand  thou- 
sand infants,  like  a Chessman,  Rocke- 
fellers, too,  die.  In  the  democracy  of 
the  dead,  they,  too,  get  only  one  vote. 
Whether  we  live  good  or  evil  lives,  we 
die  just  the  same.  What’s  the  point  of 
living  a good  life,  if  that’s  the  thanks 
you’re  bound  to  get  for  it? 

Next,  perhaps,  an  acquaintance  dies, 
and  more  problems  are  raised.  He’s  no 
longer  with  us,  and  beyond  the  unad- 
mitted psychological  fact  of  relief  that 
it  wasn’t  our  turn  just  yet,  we  first 
wonder  what  happened  to  him.  Where 
did  he  go?  There’s  a sort  of  hole  in 
the  world  where  he  was,  but  what  hap- 
pened to  him?  And  doubts  creep  in, 
and  unwilling  skepticism  of  the  com- 
fortable pat  answers  we’ve  always  “be- 
lieved” about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

When  death  comes  closer  still,  it  can 
be  shattering.  Life  is  suddenly,  wrench- 
ingly,  thrown  off-balance.  Grief  ob- 
scures or  distorts  the  vision — and  yet 
grief  is  not  all  the  same.  There’s  the 
natural,  instinctive  compassion  and 
mourning,  then  comes  the  self-oriented 
sorrow,  then  the  more  bitter  remorse 
that  comes  of  realizing  how  little  love 
we  showed  the  dead  while  he  was  still 
with  us  and  there  was  still  time.  As 
Bishop  Newbigin  suggested  at  Athens, 
this  is  the  noisiest  kind  of  grief,  and 
appears  in  proportion  to  the  desire  by 
the  living  to  cover  up  the  guilty  con- 
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science.  And  more  questions  are  raised. 
How  much  can  we  do  for  one  another, 
really?  Or,  the  other  way  ’round,  how 
much  of  a life  does  any  of  us  have  that 
we  wouldn’t  lose  altogether  if  we  were 
left  alone?  It’s  a bitter  pill  for  the  aged 
weak. 

And,  finally,  if  the  death  is  a violent 
one,  senseless,  cruelly  ill-timed,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  of  our  number,  the  deadliest 
questions  are  raised.  The  usual  ques- 
tions are  now  piqued  to  raw  soreness; 
there  is  an  irritated,  outraged  sense  of 
fair  play.  What  kind  of  God  must  there 
be  to  look  on  and  to  permit  this?  Who 
is  responsible  for  this? 

One  after  the  other  the  questions  pile 
into  consciousness.  Death  gives  us  an 
unquiet  night  in  our  lives,  and  many  a 
restless  moment.  No  matter  what  kind 
of  death,  no  matter  whose  or  how, 
again  and  again  death  sneers  at  our 
“values,”  upsets  our  minds,  and  pins  a 
giant  question-mark  to  each  cherished 
plan. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things? 
How  do  you  answer  a man  when  he 
asks  for  the  first — or  the  500th — time, 
do  I,  too,  have  to  die?  Don’t  I have  a 
right  to  life?  Is  there  nothing  I can  do 
to  prevent  life,  or  control  it,  or  modify 
it,  or  make  it  softer  on  me  and  every- 
body else?  What  does  it  mean?  Will  I 
be  alone?  And  what  can  I do  now  to 
make  up  for  the  kindness  which  I 
never  showed  to  someone  who  now 
has  died?  How  shall  I live  if  death  takes 
away  the  ones  I love  and  need  the  most  ? 
And  how  can  any  “God”  permit  some 
of  these  things  to  happen? 

These  questions  are  in  the  mind  of 
man  since  his  beginning.  The  twelve 
had  the  same  questions.  They  were  all 
apparently  just  about  paralyzed  by  these 
questions,  numbed  by  them,  when  Jesus 


told  them,  first  subtly,  then  plainly,  that 
he  would  have  to  die.  Isn’t  religion  sup- 
posed to  answer  them?  At  least,  of  all 
people,  shouldn’t  Jesus  have  been  able 
to  answer  them? 

Well,  did  he  answer  them?  No.  Or 
at  most,  he  dealt,  only  indirectly,  with 
a few  of  them.  Most  of  them  he  just 
ignored.  One  or  two  he  changed  around 
a bit.  But,  most  important,  he  not  only 
didn’t  answer  them;  rather  he  even  re- 
proved the  disciples — if  ever  so  gently — 
for  even  raising  them. 

But  notice,  too,  that  he  also  reproved 
them  for  not  asking  another  question. 
They  had  piles  of  their  own  questions, 
but  Jesus  reproved  them  for  failing  to 
ask  the  only  one  that  was  important, 
the  one  that  could  do  away  with  all 
the  others  . . . the  one  about  himself. 
And  if  all  our  questions  leave  out  the 
question  about  the  death  of  Jesus,  we, 
too,  shall  earn  his  reproof — and  it  will 
be  much  more  stern  a reproof  for  us 
than  it  was  for  the  twelve.  And  we,  too, 
shall  get  no  answers  to  the  questions 
we  do  ask. 

Do  we  ask,  how  can  God  permit  such 
a thing — perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
all  our  questions?  This  is  one  of  the 
questions  Jesus  quietly  transforms:  for 
in  him  God  himself  goes  to  death — 
“crucified,  dead,  and  buried.”  How  can 
God  permit  it?  What  God  are  you 
talking  about?  Some  abstraction  you 
can  hang  up  on  the  bedroom  wall  of 
your  mind  and  throw  darts  at?  If  it 
weren’t  for  our  own  obtuseness,  we 
should  have  to  ask  why  even  the 
twelve  were  so  dull.  What  was  Jesus 
saying  to  them  all  this  time  but  that 
God  was  in  him,  that  he  was  the  very 
word  of  God  himself?  God  permit  it? 
God  was  going  through  it! 

Was  it  violent?  Untimely?  Sense- 
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less?  Well,  what  could  be  more  violent? 
The  subtle  wind-up,  the  mock-trial  that 
bore  no  more  relation  to  religious  or 
civil  justice  than  a fig,  then  the  pitch, 
complete  with  all  the  delicate  touches, 
the  whip  and  the  mocking  question, 
“prophesy,  who  smote  thee?”  “Hail, 
king  of  the  Jews!”  And  to  make  the 
point  stick,  the  crown  is  pressed  firmly 
home  until  it  mingles  with  the  flesh. 
He  carries  his  own  cross,  of  course, 
and  then  gets  his  own  private  personal 
name-plate  to  think  about  as  he  suf- 
focates away  his  last  few  hours.  Vio- 
lent? Sadistic?  Some  day  the  tech- 
niques of  brain-washing  may  reach  that 
stage  of  sophistication. 

Untimely?  Why,  he  was  in  his  early 
30’s,  just  about  my  age.  Never  had  a 
chance  to  get  into  second  gear.  He’d 
have  been  a terrific  success  if  ever  he’d 
had  the  chance.  Give  him  ten  years 
and  a good  wife  and  a couple  of  breaks 
and  he’d  have  been  doing  the  judging 
and  had  Pilate  out  feeding  the  pigs. 

Was  his  death  senseless?  Well,  what 
could  be  more  insane  than  this?  Why 
should  a man  bother  to  be  Jesus  Christ 
if  that’s  the  thanks  you  get? 

But  this  is  the  point  about  his  death. 
His  was  not  just  any  vicious,  senseless, 
untimely  death.  He  was  locked  in  a 
death  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  hu- 
man race.  He  took  upon  himself  the 
ultimate  cruelty,  the  ultimate  insanity 
of  death.  And  until  in  the  face  of  death, 
ours  or  another’s,  you  and  I can  see 
his,  we,  too,  shall  just  be  distressed. 
We’ll  be  so  distressed  that  death  is 
cruel,  violent,  meaningless,  untimely, 
that  we  do  not  see  God  going  through 
it  himself.  How  that  changes  the  ques- 
tion— as  it  changed  it  beyond  the  recog- 
nition of  the  twelve  who  asked  it! 

They,  however,  had  an  excuse  for 


asking  it.  To  put  it  in  shorthand,  they 
had  no  resurrection  to  go  on.  We  do. 
But  see  what  the  resurrection  did  to 
them! 

Can  you  imagine  one  of  the  eleven 
sitting  in  his  bedroom,  or  out  for  a 
camel-back  ride  in  the  provinces,  asking 
himself,  do  I really  have  to  die?  Can 
you  imagine  Mary  Magdalene  ambling 
pensively  back  from  the  open  tomb, 
mumbling  to  herself,  well,  if  he 
made  it  there  must  be  a way;  now,  I 
wonder  what  the  trick  is?  Can  you 
picture  St.  John,  exiled  in  Patmos, 
scrawling  down  “deductions”  rather 
than  a revelation,  mapping  out  an  es- 
cape from  the  authorities  rather  than 
trumpeting  the  victory  of  God  over  the 
forces  of  darkness?  Can  you  imagine 
St.  Luke  sitting  down  at  his  roll-top 
after  a long  day  of  sick  calls,  adding 
up  his  hours,  and  wondering  whether 
there  were  enough  to  buy  just  another 
hour’s  reprieve  from  the  reaper? 

This  just  gets  ridiculous,  the  more 
you  drag  it  out.  These  men  weren’t 
threading  their  fearful,  cautious  way 
through  a world  of  danger  and  hostil- 
ity. When  Jesus  said,  “Be  of  good 
cheer;  I have  overcome  the  world,”  he 
meant  it.  The  disciples  were  not  just 
testing  that  theory.  Rather  they  were 
the  shock  waves  propelled  into  the 
world  by  the  blast  of  the  bombshell 
with  which  God  in  Christ  had  split 
history  in  two,  fetched  out  death  from 
the  middle  and  then  buried  it  between 
the  two,  staked  down  by  a cross. 

Yesterday  at  Bethlehem  the  Bach 
Choir  sang  the  B-Minor  Mass.  Familiar 
as  the  music  is,  I could  scarcely  help 
jumping  as  the  choir  sailed  into  the  Et 
Resurrexit.  Can  you  imagine  what  it 
must  have  been  like  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  resurrection  itself? 
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How  those  men  and  women  must  have 
been  electrified!  How  could  there  have 
been  room  for  nagging  questions? 
Death  itself  had  been  swallowed  up  in 
victory! 

All  of  which  simply  shows  us  how 
far  astern  we  have  drifted  from  ele- 
mentary Christian  faith.  Church-goers 
today  don’t  seem  to  have  a slant  on 
death  that’s  any  different  from  that  of 
the  next  nihilist  to  come  down  the  pike 
— save  for  a few  wisps  of  pointless, 
chilly  wish-dreaming  about  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  But  no,  if  there  is  one 
cardinal  fact  about  Christianity,  it  is 
this:  Christ  is  risen!  If  you  boiled  down 
the  content  of  the  apostolic  preaching  to 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  all  that  would 
be  left  is:  Christ  is  risen!  If  you  asked 
a member  of  the  early  church— and 
you  may  one  day  have  the  chance — 
what  was  the  most  important  fact  in 
the  world,  “objectively”  or  “subjective- 
ly,” he  would  answer,  “Christ  is  risen!” 
If  you  want  to  know  what  made  the 
early  church  tick,  survive,  send  people 
singing  to  the  stake,  conquer  through 
the  world,  it  would  be  only  this:  Christ 
is  risen!  The  resurrection  was  no  mere 
comforting  P.S.  to  God’s  moral  letter 
to  the  world,  c/o  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
the  resurrection  was  its  very  starting- 
point,  its  foundation,  the  fire  of  its 
spirit,  the  air  it  breathed,  the  fact  that 
made  it  live. 

And  now  we  are  asking,  do  we  have 
to  die?  Is  there  no  right  to  life?  Can’t 
I beat  the  rap  by  being  a nicer  person? 
Before  the  resurrection  the  twelve,  too, 
could  think  only  of  these  and  other 
similar  questions.  But  today,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  risen  Lord  himself,  do  we 
have  these  questions?  If  we  do,  what 
can  it  mean  to  him  but  that  we  are  not 
really  his  believers,  that  we  haven’t  got  to 


first  base?  That  we  haven’t  even  yet 
got  up  to  bat?  For  the  resurrection  is 
the  only,  the  basic  fact  that  stands. 
Christ,  being  alive,  has  conquered 
death.  And  if  you  and  I are  still  asking 
the  same  old  questions,  it  can  only  be 
because  we  are  so  distressed.  And  if 
we  are  so  distressed,  the  only  reason 
can  be  that  we  miss  the  one  question 
the  disciples  missed,  namely,  where 
was  Jesus  going  when  he  went  to  the 
cross? 

And  then,  of  course,  there  are  a few 
questions  that  do  turn  out  to  have  an- 
swers. What  happens  to  those  who  die, 
whom  death  has  taken  captive?  Are 
they  alone  in  captivity?  No;  if  Jesus 
Christ  has  conquered  death,  if  he  has 
taken  captivity  captive,  he  has  wrestled 
the  dead  back  from  death,  and  taken 
them  to  himself.  Neither  life  nor  death 
can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  If  he  is  risen, 
what  more  can  we  ask  ? Or  do  we 
prefer  not  to  believe  that  he  lives,  vic- 
torious? Do  we  prefer  to  be  distressed? 

And  what  of  us  who  still  live?  Do 
we  really  live  if  those  we  love  are  gone  ? 
Of  course.  Because  if  Christ  is  risen 
then  it  is  possible  and  meaningful  for 
us  to  say  that  it  is  in  him  that  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  In  him 
all  our  loves  and  lives  are  loved  and 
lived.  They  are  gifts  from  him;  they’re 
not  some  sort  of  leaning-posts  for  us  in 
the  loneliness  when  God  is  dead.  And 
when  the  living  die,  we  thank  God  for 
life,  theirs  and  ours — and  his,  the  source 
of  both. 

And  how  do  we  make  up  for  the 
time  lost  in  not  caring?  By  caring,  and 
it  isn’t  too  late,  because  he  lives.  By 
caring,  then,  for  those  whose  pain  is 
deep.  By  caring  for  those  whose  pain 
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is  shallow,  and  this  is  often  harder. 
By  caring  for  those  who  do  not  know 
he  lives — for  those  who  are  still  dis- 
tressed. 

For  many  men  still  ask  the  primitive 
human  questions.  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions our  Lord  answers,  some  he  trans- 
forms, some  he  ignores;  because  he 
lives,  they  are  irrelevant.  For  the  Chris- 
tian, his  presence  is  the  context  in 
which  every  question  is  asked.  Do  you 
sometimes  wonder  whether  we  Chris- 


tians have  the  right  answers?  We  don’t. 
He  has  them.  He  is  them. 

Where  do  you  stand?  Are  you  still 
asking  the  same  old  questions?  Ask 
them  of  him,  for  his  death  is  the  only 
death  that  counts.  His  is  the  key  to  all 
others.  Are  you  so  distressed?  Let  it 
not  be  said  of  you  and  me  that  when 
death  barges  into  life,  even  though  we 
have  two  thousand  years  of  practice 
behind  us,  that  we  have  forgotten  the 
question  the  disciples  neglected  to  ask, 
“Whither  goest  thou?” 


TOWARDS  A NEW  HOMILETIC 


John  E.  Skoglund 


“A  When  I stand  up  before  my  peo- 
VV  pie  on  Sunday  morning  to 
preach,  more  often  than  not  I feel  deep 
in  my  guts  that  I can’t  go  on.  I don’t 
believe  half  of  what  I am  saying  to 
them  and  I know  they  don’t  accept 
as  either  true  or  meaningful  half  of 
what  is  left.  Can  you  help  me  get  some 
reality  into  what  I am  doing?” 

Such  an  appeal  is  not  an  isolated  one. 
Every  teacher  of  preaching  knows  from 
letters  and  personal  contacts  with 
preachers  that  in  the  work  of  preaching 
in  these  times  there  is  more  agony  than 
ecstasy,  more  questioning  than  cer- 
tainty, and  more  feeling  of  failure  than 
of  success. 

While  the  professor  may  send  his 
sympathy  to  his  troubled  friend,  and 
some  suggestions  for  sharpening  up  a 
sermon  he  knows  that  the  deep  desper- 
ateness which  the  preacher  feels  about 
his  preaching  cannot  be  isolated  from 
the  totality  of  his  life  in  the  Church 
and  the  world.  The  crisis  in  preaching 
is  part  of  the  crisis  which  the  Church 
faces  and  that  in  turn  is  part  of  the 
predicament  of  modern  man. 

Where  does  the  solution  lie?  Sharpen 
the  present  twenty-minute  Sunday 
morning  sermon  to  make  it  more  mod- 
ern? Do  straight  Biblical  exegesis  and 
“let  the  word  speak  for  itself”?  Give 
up  on  preaching  and  go  liturgical? 
Bring  in  a dialogue?  Each  of  these  po- 
sitions has  its  proponents.  Yet  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  pulpit  can 
be  found  in  simply  reshaping  the 
sermon. 

The  search  for  answers  must  go  much 


deeper.  Such  a search  must  go  far  into 
the  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
mission  of  the  Church,  but  even  deeper 
into  the  role  of  the  Church  in  the  world 
and  of  the  meaning  of  the  gospel  for 
contemporary  man.  For  such  a situa- 
tion the  old  homiletic  will  not  do.  A 
new  homiletic  must  be  found  or  preach- 
ing will  flounder  and  fail  as  many  of 
the  Church’s  trappings  are  doing  today. 
Preaching  must  become  a radically  dif- 
ferent pursuit  to  meet  a radically  differ- 
ent world. 

It  was  the  question  of  my  friend  and 
some  of  the  reflections  that  came  out  of 
that  question  that  caused  me  to  go  to 
Europe  for  the  better  part  of  a sum- 
mer and  the  following  semester  to  try 
to  discover  if  some  clues  could  be 
found  that  would  initiate  the  develop- 
ment of  a new  homiletic.  The  study 
began  in  East  Germany  and  moved  to 
Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  West  Germany. 
Considerable  time  was  spent  in  the 
Evangelical  Academies,  particularly  at 
Loccum,  Bad  Boll,  and  Arnoldshain  in 
West  Germany  and  at  the  Kerk-en- 
Wereld  in  Holland  and  Coventry  and 
the  Industrial  Missions  of  England. 

Out  of  this  experience  came  no  great 
insight  as  to  the  new  way  for  preach- 
ing. Many  men  have  deep  concern  and 
are  asking  the  same  questions  that  are 
being  asked  here  in  America.  What 
then  were  the  results  of  the  visit? 

I 

First:  a word  concerning  the  gen- 
eral temper  of  Christianity  in  Europe. 
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Christianity  in  Europe  can  best  be 
described  by  the  term  “Christian  agnos- 
ticism.” Unbelief  has  become  a real 
part  not  only  outside  the  Church,  but 
within  the  Church  as  well.  This  means 
that  many  of  its  unbelievers  have  left 
the  Church  feeling  that  it  belongs  to 
the  past  and  is  no  longer  relevant  to 
the  modern  world.  Others  still  cling  to 
the  Church  but  only  in  a formal  sense 
and,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they 
take  no  active  part  in  its  life.  Still 
others  seek  to  participate  actively  in 
church  institutions  which  are,  largely 
in  terms  of  message  and  manner  of  life, 
related  to  another  age.  A new  group 
has  emerged  within  the  Church  which 
might  be  characterized  as  Christian 
agnostics.  They  still  continue  actively 
within  the  life  of  the  Church,  but  carry 
about  with  them  great  question  marks 
concerning  a great  deal  that  the  Church 
has  taught  and  been  in  the  past.  These 
questions  turn  upon  the  existence  of 
God,  spiritual  reality,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  such  as  sin,  salvation,  Chris- 
tology,  ecclesiology,  or  eschatology. 
Many  of  these  men  are  highly  intelli- 
gent, they  have  a real  love  for  people 
and  are  seeking  to  serve  people  by 
seeking  to  make  the  Christian  ethic 
relevant  in  contemporary  living.  Yet 
these  men,  even  though  they  still  work 
under  church  sponsorship,  have  for 
practical  purposes  left  the  Church,  at 
least  the  Church  of  the  past,  and  its 
point  of  view.  Their  reading  consists 
primarily  of  the  new  radical  theology. 
The  real  question  is  how  long  can  they 
go  on  or  others  like  them  without 
stronger  basic  convictions  or  spiritual 
substance?  In  a situation  such  as  that 
of  Christian  agnosticism,  what  place 
does  preaching  have?  Effective  preach- 
ing has  always  arisen  out  of  strong 


conviction  and  the  compulsion  to  pro- 
claim truth.  Agnosticism  never  pro- 
vides a firm  basis  for  effective  proclama- 
tion for  it  hedges  too  many  questions 
about  the  question  of  truth  itself.  Even 
worship  for  the  Christian  agnostics  be- 
comes a difficult  act,  for  so  much  of 
the  material  of  worship  is  based  upon 
presuppositions  and  uses  language 
which  they  no  longer  can  accept.  Thus 
the  real  question  is:  will  the  Church 
go  on  practicing  and  proclaiming  that 
it  does  not  believe  or  will  it  hold  itself 
quiet  until  a new  structure  of  theology 
can  be  developed  which  will  give  it  a 
positive  foundation  upon  which  to 
stand  and  out  of  which  it  can  proclaim 
the  gospel  and  the  light  of  the  new 
situation  ? 

II 

Second:  there  is  still  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly among  the  older  men,  a strong 
Biblical  tradition  in  preaching.  These 
men  hold  that  it  is  essentially  the  task 
of  the  preacher  carefully  to  speak  the 
word  of  God.  Thus  the  primary  em- 
phasis has  been  upon  the  scriptures 
and  by  means  of  exegesis  to  lay  bare 
the  essential  meaning  of  the  scripture. 
When  this  task  is  faithfully  done  within 
the  congregation  then  the  spirit  of  God 
will  take  the  word  as  faithfully  pro- 
claimed and  make  of  it  the  living  Word 
to  those  who  are  faithfully  committed 
to  its  hearing.  From  this  point  of  view 
much  good  Biblical  preaching  is  being- 
done,  but  there  is  very  little  of  response. 
Congregational  attendance  for  the  most 
part  is  poor  and  there  is  little  sense  that 
the  word  is  leaping  out  in  dynamic 
ways. 

III 

Third:  the  new  hermeneutics,  stem- 
ming from  Ebeling  and  Fuchs,  has  its 
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adherents  and  many  are  trying  faith- 
fully to  bring  about  “the  Word-event.” 
But  again  the  real  question  comes:  Is 
Word-event  really  happening?  What 
appeared  to  be  a most  promising  homi- 
letical  theory  has  not  produced,  in  spite 
of  all  of  the  scholarly  care  that  has 
gone  into  its  formulation,  a significant 
new  movement  in  preaching. 

IV 

Four:  it  was  in  men  like  Bolewski, 
the  director  of  the  Evangelical  Academy 
at  Loccum;  Simpfendorfer,  staff  mem- 
ber at  Bad  Boll  Academy;  and  Hollen- 
weger,  until  recently  director  of  the 
Swiss  Academy  at  Boldern  and  now 
associated  with  the  staff  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  that  I found 
clues  and  insights  to  a possible  new 
approach  to  homiletics.  This  approach 
might  be  characterized  best  as  the 
world-word. 

In  terms  of  the  development  of  the 
sermon,  it  consists  of  three  stages:  i.  A 
careful  analysis  of  a worldly  issue,  us- 
ing the  best  scientific  tools  available. 
Here  sociology,  psychology,  contempo- 
rary philosophy  and  science,  as  well  as 
the  daily  human  experience,  furnish 
the  materials  for  understanding.  Ob- 
viously, the  preacher  cannot  be  expert 
in  all  of  these  fields.  Thus  he  relies 
upon  books,  but  many  of  the  books 
which  are  necessary,  he  is  not  equipped 
to  understand.  Thus  he  must  rely  upon 
expert  interpreters.  In  some  instances 
these  can  be  found  in  his  own  con- 
gregation and  they  become  his  advisers, 
his  researchers  on  a given  human  prob- 
lem or  issue.  It  is  this  work  that  Thie- 
licke  calls  exegesis  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  preacher’s  task  to  take  the  mate- 
rials furnished  by  the  experts  on  a 
given  issue  and  translate  them  into 


questions  on  formulations  which  can 
be  understood  by  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  so  that  they  become  deep- 
ly aware  of  the  issue  which  is  to  be  set 
forth.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  presen- 
tation of  sermons  by  these  men,  the 
statement  of  the  issue  becomes  the 
first  part  of  the  sermon. 

2.  The  Word:  Here  a careful  study 
of  the  Bible  becomes  central.  Some- 
times a specific  text  is  used.  Bolewski 
illustrated  this  by  a sermon  which  he 
preached  upon  the  idea  of  calling  in 
the  modern  world.  After  having  sur- 
veyed the  place  of  calling  in  Christian 
history  and  the  almost  complete  lack 
of  any  sense  of  calling  in  the  secular 
vocations  in  the  modern  world,  he 
turned  to  the  traditional  passage  from 
I Cor.  77-14  and  presented  the  Biblical 
view  on  calling.  He  indicated  that 
he  was  spending  as  much  time  in  terms 
of  exegetical  study  in  this  new  way 
of  preaching  as  he  did  when  he  former- 
ly followed  the  Barthian  pattern.  Hol- 
lenweger  illustrated  this  in  terms  of 
the  use  of  films.  Often  he  would  ar- 
range with  the  manager  of  the  local 
theatre  to  “preach”  following  the  show- 
ing of  a film.  The  film  itself  would 
pose  the  issue  and  the  questions,  for 
the  film  would  often  be  an  “exegesis” 
of  a modern  life  problem.  With  this 
material  he  would  then  turn  to  the 
Bible  to  get  scriptural  reflection  upon 
the  issue. 

3.  Word-world:  Here  word  and  world 
confront  one  another.  This  part  of  the 
sermon  in  more  traditional  forms  of 
preaching  would  tend  to  provide  the 
answers.  In  this  new  approach  it  raises 
questions.  This  preaching  is  generally 
open-ended;  that  is,  it  seeks  to  offer 
the  occasion  or  the  opportunity  for 
those  who  hear  to  gather  in  groups  and 
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discuss  in  the  light  of  their  own  con- 
crete situation  what  the  answer  might 
be.  Here  Simpfendorfer  stressed  an  im- 
portant point;  namely,  preaching  must 
be  primarily  in  general  and  not  specific 
terms.  By  this  he  did  not  mean  that 
preaching  did  not  deal  with  specific  is- 
sues arising  in  the  world,  but  too  often 
the  answers  which  are  given  by  preach- 
ers are  so  specific  that  they  do  not  apply 
to  the  variant  situations  faced  by  many 
in  the  congregation.  Thus  the  congrega- 
tion members  pass  off  the  sermon  and 
say,  “It  does  not  apply  to  me.” 

While  this  methodology  may  not  be 
the  ultimate  answer  to  the  issue  of 
preaching  in  the  modern  world,  it  does 
offer  a way  in  which  a preacher  can  deal 
responsibly  with  his  vocation.  Further- 
more, it  helps  to  guard  him  from  “going 
off  half-baked”  on  social  issues.  Too 
often  the  preacher  becomes  emotionally 


involved  in  a social  issue  and  fails  to  do 
his  basic  ground  work  before  speaking 
upon  it.  By  using  the  experts  he  can 
build  the  kind  of  resources  that  will  en- 
able him  to  look  at  issues  from  a more 
comprehensive  point  of  view. 

Some  may  ask:  How  does  this  word- 
world  approach  to  preaching  differ  from 
the  topical  preaching  that  plagued 
America  for  such  a long  time?  At  least, 
as  I saw  it  being  done  by  these  Euro- 
peans, it  took  far  more  seriously  both 
world  and  word  than  American  topical 
preaching.  Its  serious  attention  to  the 
exegesis  of  both  word  and  world,  the 
involvement  of  a number  of  persons 
in  the  development  of  sermonic  mate- 
rials, and  the  leaving  of  the  sermon 
open-ended  for  further  exploration  and 
discussion  all  seem  to  make  this  a far 
more  serious  task  than  the  comments 
of  a preacher  upon  a topic. 


CHAPEL  TALKS 

ROMANS  13  AND  C-67 
Daniel  L.  Migliore 

In  the  section  on  “Reconciliation  in  Society,”  the  Confession  of  1967  states: 
“God’s  reconciliation  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ground  of  the  peace,  justice,  and  free- 
dom among  nations  which  all  powers  of  government  are  called  to  serve  and  defend. 
The  church,  in  its  own  life,  is  called  to  practice  the  forgiveness  of  enemies  and  to 
commend  to  the  nations  as  practical  politics  the  search  for  cooperation  and  peace. 
This  requires  the  pursuit  of  fresh  and  responsible  relations  across  every  line  of  con- 
flict, even  at  risk  to  national  security,  to  reduce  areas  of  strife  and  to  broaden  inter- 
national understanding.  . . . Although  nations  may  serve  God’s  purposes  in  history, 
the  church  which  identifies  the  sovereignty  of  any  one  nation  or  any  one  way  of 
life  with  the  cause  of  God  denies  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  betrays  its  calling.” 

Can  you  get  to  these  sentences  of  the  Confession  of  1967  from  Romans  13? 
Can  you  get  to  the  church’s  commendation  of  “the  search  for  cooperation  and 
peace  . . . even  at  risk  to  national  security”  from  the  Pauline  admonition  that  all 
should  be  subject  to  the  governing  authorities  because  they  have  been  instituted 
by  God?  Indeed,  can  you  get  to  these  statements  of  the  Confession  from  any 
number  of  impressive  biblical  texts  which  counsel  subordination  and  obedience  to 
civil  authorities?  The  plain  answer  is  that  you  cannot  move  directly  from  there  to 
here.  Whereas  the  Westminster  Confession  could  refer  confidently  and  frequently 
to  Romans  13  and  similar  biblical  texts  in  its  statement  on  the  Christian’s  respon- 
sibility to  the  civil  magistrate,  the  Confession  of  1967  recognizes  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  move  directly  from  biblical  texts  dealing  explicitly  with  political  realities 
of  the  first  century  to  an  understanding  of  our  political  responsibility  as  Christians 
today. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  these  biblical  texts,  in  their  historical  concrete- 
ness, do  not  instruct  us  about  God’s  providential  work  through  political  and 
social  structures  to  establish  and  preserve  conditions  essential  for  human  life.  It 
is  to  say,  however,  that  a proper  understanding  of  our  responsibility  as  Christians 
in  the  world  cannot  begin  with  these  texts.  We  must  begin  rather  with  the  center 
of  the  biblical  witness  which  the  Confession  of  1967  identifies  as  the  reconciling 
activity  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  References  to  biblical  texts  in  Christian  theology 
and  proclamation  cannot  be  separated  from  this  center  of  the  biblical  witness.  In 
dealing  with  the  question  of  political  responsibility  today,  we  must  be  clear  about 
the  fact  that  adherence  to  particular  biblical  texts  is  not  necessarily  adherence  to 
the  gospel. 

The  paragraph  of  the  Confession  of  1967  which  I have  quoted  makes  two  im- 
portant points.  It  describes  the  “ground”  and  the  “risk”  of  responsible  Christian 
participation  in  the  search  for  peaceful  international  relations. 

First,  the  “ground.”  “God’s  reconciliation  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ground  of  the 
peace,  justice,  and  freedom  among  nations.  . . .”  The  word  “ground”  here  has  the 
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double  meaning  of  foundation  and  rationale.  The  responsibility  of  the  church  to 
participate  in  the  quest  for  peace  is  founded  upon  and  informed  by  the  power  of 
God’s  reconciling  activity  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  church  is  summoned  to  live  out 
of  this  power  and  to  represent  it  in  the  world.  To  speak  of  the  ground  of  Christian 
responsibility  is  to  speak  of  its  source  and  its  shape.  The  work  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  inchoate  and  formless  but  the  particular  and  concrete  work  of 
reconciliation,  of  overcoming  hostility  and  enmity,  of  breaking  down  walls  of 
separation.  The  church  is  called  to  respond  and  to  correspond  to  God’s  work  of 
reconciliation.  It  does  this  when  it  persists  in  the  pursuit  of  “fresh  and  responsible 
relations  across  every  line  of  conflict.” 

Second,  the  “risk.”  The  phrase,  “even  at  risk  of  national  security,”  has  aroused 
considerable  discussion.  What  would  be  the  alternative?  “ Except  at  risk  of  na- 
tional security?”  Or  perhaps  simply  remaining  silent  about  the  difference  between 
the  Christian’s  ultimate  and  penultimate  loyalties?  Neither  of  these  is  a real 
alternative  for  a confessing  church.  The  church  cannot  be  the  church  unless  it 
recognizes  and  confesses  its  one  Lord.  The  phrase,  “even  at  risk  of  national 
security,”  is  intended  to  distinguish  between  worship  of  God  and  worship  of  the 
nation.  Hence  the  sentence  which  interprets  this  controversial  phrase:  “Although 
nations  may  serve  God’s  purposes  in  history,  the  church  which  identifies  the 
sovereignty  of  any  one  nation  or  any  one  way  of  life  with  the  cause  of  God  denies 
the  Lordship  of  Christ  and  betrays  its  calling.”  The  practical  meaning  of  this  for 
the  Christian  church  is  that  no  a priori  limits  can  be  set  to  the  search  for  coopera- 
tion and  peace  among  nations,  whether  these  limits  be  called  “national  security,” 
“national  honor,”  “national  commitments”  or  whatever.  The  “cause  of  God”  is  his 
gracious  purpose  for  all  men  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  “cause”  cannot  be  identified 
with  this  or  any  nation’s  policies  or  interests.  When  the  church  no  longer  accepts 
the  risk  of  loyalty  to  this  “cause,”  it  no  longer  serves  God’s  power  of  reconciliation 
and  has  nothing  important  to  say  to  the  arrogant  and  demonic  powers. 

The  church  should  not  apologize  for  this  paragraph  in  the  Confession  of  1967 
nor  attempt  to  remove  its  sting  by  ingratiating  interpretations,  least  of  all  because 
of  the  argument  that  Romans  13  and  similar  biblical  passages  do  not  get  their  due 
here.  In  a profounder  sense  they  do  receive  their  proper  due.  This  will  not  be  the 
first  time  that  the  church  has  had  to  break  free  from  a self-imposed  bondage  to 
the  apostle’s  words  in  order  to  hear  clearly  again  the  apostolic  message. 

ACTS  AND  ACADEMIA 
James  E.  Loder 
Acts  28:1-6 

The  first  thing  to  note  about  the  text  is  that  it  appears  in  a book  called  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  I think  we  may  safely  assume  is  not  intended  to  refer 
to  Paul’s  stick-gathering,  nor  even  his  techniques  of  life-saving  during  a storm  at 
sea.  These  I think  we  may  call  activities. 

In  the  episode  re-counted  in  the  text,  these  activities  receive  a kind  of  trans- 
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formation;  they  become  aspects  of  the  acts  of  God.  So,  we  may  say  that  it  is  the 
act  of  God  that  retrospectively  gives  meaning  to  activities.  The  striking  thing 
about  the  text  is  that  the  natives  of  Malta  could  not  see  it  that  way;  either  Paul 
was  demon  possessed  or  he  was  a god.  In  reality  of  course  he  was  neither;  he  was 
a man  participating  in  the  acts  of  God. 

Now  suppose  we  ask  “So  what?”  In  the  final  scene  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Family 
Reunion,  the  chorus  says, 

“We  do  not  like  to  look  out  of  the  same  window,  and  see  quite  a different 
landscape. 

We  do  not  like  to  climb  a stair,  and  find  that  it  takes  us  down. 

We  do  not  like  to  walk  out  of  a door  and  find  ourselves  back  in  the  same 
room. 

We  do  not  like  the  maze  in  the  garden  because  it  too  closely  resembles  the 
maze  in  the  brain. 

We  do  not  like  what  happens  when  we  are  awake,  because  it  too  closely 
resembles  what  happens  when  we  are  asleep. 

We  understand  the  ordinary  business  of  living, 

We  know  how  to  work  the  machine, 

We  can  usually  avoid  accidents, 

We  are  insured  against  fire, 

Against  larceny  and  illness, 

Against  defective  plumbing, 

But  not  against  the  act  of  God.  . . .” 

My  thought  is  that  the  Eliot  passage  describes  so  well  the  desolate  semi-illusory 
character  of  activity  which  has  lost  its  meaning  because  it  stands  apart  from  rather 
than  as  a part  of  the  act  of  God  (taken  not  in  a legal,  but  in  a Cosmic  sense). 

Now  it  might  be  possible  to  say  that  we  do  not  like  to  look  into  the  same 
familiar,  sacred  book  and  see  quite  a different  reality. 

We  do  not  like  to  spend  three  or  four  months  on  a course  and  find  ourselves  back 
in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  (perhaps  because  the  cramming  didn’t  last). 

We  do  not  like  to  spend  two  or  three  years  in  Seminary  and  still  be  uncertain 
about  our  state  of  grace. 

Perhaps  the  maze  of  languages,  concepts,  books  and  words,  words,  words  . . . 
too  closely  resembles  the  maze  in  our  own  brains. 

We  do  not  like  what  happens  when  we  are  awake,  because  it  too  closely 
resembles  what  happens  when  we  are  asleep  (so,  if  we  can’t  win  either  way,  we 
might  as  well  sleep). 

Oh,  we  know  how  to  work  the  academic  machine,  but  too  infrequently  do  our 
activities  derive  their  meaning  from  being  parts  of  the  act  of  God.  More  often  we 
fear  the  “act  of  God”  which  will  prevent  us  from  graduating. 

I suspect  that  for  some  this  academic  anemia  derives  from  what  we  mistakenly 
take  to  be  an  inordinate,  Seminary-sponsored,  suspension  of  activity  with  exclusive 
preference  for  thinking.  We  are  here  required  to  think,  but  in  the  name  of 
relevance — so  we  say — let’s  be  out  and  about  our  activities.  Such  restlessness  tends 
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to  subscribe  to  Paul  Tillich’s  dictum,  “You  must  act  before  you  have  finished 
thinking.”  However  true  this  may  be  in  certain  instances,  it  is  significant  that 
Tillich  wrote  this  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  (It  may  suffer  from  some  adolescent 
impatience.) 

It  is  possible  that  we  are  a bit  indiscriminately  activity-oriented,  expecting 
that  our  activities  should  yield  up  their  own  meanings.  But  when  we  have  that 
expectation,  we  quickly  discover  that  activities  in  themselves  are  meaningless, 
and  because  we  are  all  condemned  to  find  meaning,  an  illusory  meaning  must 
be  created  as  an  alternative  to  a Gracious  one.  Thus  we  find  demons  where  there 
are  none  and  we  make  men  into  gods. 

I like  Hammarskjold’s  statement  as  an  alternative  way  of  putting  it.  “In  our 
era,  the  road  to  holiness  necessarily  passes  through  the  world  of  action.”  I like 
it  because  it  subordinates  action  to  holiness  and,  I trust,  leaves  holiness  under 
God’s  prerogative.  Finally,  it  does  not  pose  a false  dichotomy  between  thinking 
and  acting. 

The  point  is  that  the  fundamental  polarities  are  not  thought  versus  action. 
Rather  they  are:  a reality  plagued  with  semi-illusory  meanings,  full  of  demons 
and  false  gods,  capricious  and  sometimes  depressingly  absent,  versus  a reality  in 
which  all  our  activities — including  thinking — are  made  meaningful  by  the  act 
of  God. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Biblical 

Prediction  and  Fulfillment,  by  Gur- 
don  C.  Oxtoby.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1966.  Pp.  159.  $2.45 
(Paperback). 

It  is  quite  an  art  to  simplify  the  results  of 
Biblical  research  without  sacrificing  scientif- 
ic accuracy  and  to  present  in  attractive  form 
sound  scholarship  and  its  significance  to  the 
layman.  This  has  been  admirably  accom- 
plished by  Dr.  Oxtoby,  who  is  Dean  and 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  the  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 

In  this  book  the  critical  approach  to  Bib- 
lical studies  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
formation  of  the  canon  is  well  described  in 
the  chapter  called  “The  Accumulation  of 
Hebrew  Scripture.”  The  author  notes  that 
Biblical  passages  had  their  origin  in  an  his- 
torical situation  and  that  the  historical  ap- 
proach has  given  the  Bible  a vitality  and 
reality  that  guards  us  from  holding  an  unreal 
view  of  Scripture.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  prophets  spoke  to  their  own  generation 
and  not  in  some  vague  and  mystifying  man- 
ner to  generations  in  the  distant  future. 

The  word  fulfill  is  used  in  a wide  variety 
of  applications,  and  the  author  rightly  says 
(p.  68):  “To  press  all  into  the  same  mold 
and  draw  the  conclusion  that  every  ‘fulfill- 
ment’ involves  a ‘prediction’  is  quite  unwar- 
ranted.” Oxtoby  maintains  that  according  to 
the  prophets  history  was  not  something  fatal- 
istically conceived  or  predetermined,  but  that 
there  always  was  a sense  in  which  the  present 
and  the  future  were  connected.  In  the 
prophetic  presentation  history  was  dynamic 
rather  than  static,  and  the  writer  points  out 
by  examples  that  prophetic  predictions  were 
in  a sense  conditional.  In  fact,  he  observes 
that  a careful  reading  of  the  Old  Testament 
makes  it  plain  that  a number  of  predictions 
were  not  fulfilled  in  a literal  sense. 

To  many  readers  of  the  Bible  the  whole 
matter  of  prediction  and  fulfillment  has  been 
a perplexing  problem.  The  message  of  the 
preachers  and  evangelists  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  the  fruition  of  Old  Testament 
hopes  and  aspirations,  and  by  drawing  upon 


an  ancient  heritage  they  portrayed  a con- 
tinuity of  faith.  Accordingly  the  Christian 
Way  was  understood  not  as  an  offshoot  of 
the  faith  of  ancient  Israel,  but  rather  as  its 
continuation  and  fruition.  The  early  Chris- 
tian preachers  believed  that  in  the  past  God 
had  redeemed  his  people  and  that  he  had 
promised  to  be  their  Redeemer  in  the  future. 
Jesus’  citation  of  the  Old  Testament  shows 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  present  the  idea 
that  the  Old  Testament  prophets  had  exactly 
predicted  and  minutely  described  what  would 
occur  in  concrete  form  in  New  Testament 
times. 

Two  kinds  of  predictive  prophecy  are 
recognized:  that  related  to  the  immediate 
future  and  that  related  to  the  end  of  the  age. 
The  writer  understands  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  both  present  and  yet  to  come,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  the  universal  kingdom  is  directlj 
related  to  the  hopes  for  the  last  days  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  ancient  prophets.  Christ  has 
fulfilled  the  Old  Testament  and  has  become 
the  final  authority.  The  author  maintains 
that  to  glorify  prediction  rather  than  fulfill- 
ment is  to  miss  the  significance  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel.  In  conclusion,  the  Church  is  the 
new  Israel;  Christ  is  the  High  Priest,  who 
also  offered  himself  as  a sacrifice. 

Dean  Oxtoby  is  a facile  writer,  and  this 
interesting  book  should  be  read  by  all  stu- 
dents of  theology.  Ministers  will  derive  prof- 
it from  reading  it  as  an  excellent  resume  of 
the  concepts  of  prediction  and  fulfillment. 
The  book  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  by 
both  adults  and  young  people  in  discussion 
groups  in  order  to  have  a clear  understanding 
of  the  significance  and  relevance  of  the  Bible. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Understanding  Genesis  (Vol.  I,  of  the 
Melton  Research  Center  Series — the 
Heritage  of  Israel ),  by  Nahum  M. 
Sarna.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1966.  Pp.  xxx  + 267.  $6.95. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a native  of  Eng- 
land, who  twelve  years  ago  took  his  Ph.D.  at 
Dropsie  College,  is  now  associate  professor 
of  Bible  at  Brandeis  University.  This  is  an 
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interesting  work,  which  gives  the  latest  his- 
torical and  archaeological  information  con- 
cerning the  first  book  of  the  Bible.  It  also 
stresses  the  spiritual  and  theological  sig- 
nificance of  Genesis  and  is  valuable  for  all 
students  of  the  Bible  and  of  theology  as 
well  as  for  parish  ministers.  The  work  is 
well  written,  and  its  clarity  of  literary  ex- 
pression enables  one  to  read  it  rapidly  and 
with  pleasure.  In  a technical  sense  it  is  not  a 
commentary,  but  it  proceeds  through  Genesis 
chapter  by  chapter,  picking  out  the  salient 
points  and  emphasizing  the  message  of  the 
book. 

Dr.  Sarna  has  a reverent  attitude  toward 
Scripture,  and  while  he  rightly  accepts  the 
results  of  historical  criticism,  he  also  admits 
that  “spiritual  insight  and  sensitivity  are  as 
indispensable  a scholarly  ingredient  as  a 
faultless  methodology.”  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Babylonian  literature,  but  he  cor- 
rectly stresses  that  the  Genesis  account  of 
creation  is  not  mythological.  The  pre-Israelite 
material  and  influences  which  are  found  in 
Genesis,  have  been  transformed  with  a differ- 
ent spirit  and  written  to  the  glory  of  God. 
The  God  of  Israel  is  presented  as  a God 
whose  will  is  absolute  and  whose  word  is 
eternal,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a purpose 
to  man’s  striving,  and  a divine  order  is  recog- 
nized in  the  unfolding  of  the  history  of  Israel. 

The  author  concludes  that  a careful  scru- 
tiny of  Scripture  shows  that  monotheism  was 
the  original  religion  of  mankind.  By  a study 
of  primitive  cultures  Father  Wilhelm  Schmidt 
of  Vienna  came  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
his  Ursprung  und  Werden  der  Religion 
(1930;  English  translation,  1931).  While  we 
can  discern  in  the  Old  Testament  a growth 
in  the  concept  of  monotheism,  the  important 
thing,  however,  is  that  under  the  covenant 
Israel  was  allowed  to  worship  only  Yahweh, 
the  One  God.  In  connexion  with  the  covenant 
with  Noah,  Sarna  observes  (p.  57)  that  the 
covenant  is  strictly  an  act  of  divine  grace,  but 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  involves  no 
corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of  man. 
The  Noachian  covenant,  however,  belongs  to 
the  stratum  P and  obviously  represents  a 
projection  of  the  covenant  idea  back  into 
pre-historic  times.  In  connexion  with  Abra- 
ham (p.  127)  the  author  repeats  that  the 
covenant  was  “a  unilateral  obligation  assumed 
by  God  without  any  reciprocal  responsibil- 
ities being  imposed  upon  Abraham.”  It 


should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while 
the  covenant  contained  the  element  of  a 
promise,  the  idea  of  mutuality  cannot  be 
eliminated;  God  said  to  Abraham  (Genesis 
17:1-2):  “Walk  in  My  ways  and  be  blame- 
less. I will  establish  My  covenant  between 
Me  and  you.”  The  obligations  on  the  part 
of  Israel  under  the  covenant  are  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  prophetical  books,  but 
even  though  the  covenant  contains  mutual 
responsibilities,  God  always  remains  on  the 
superior  level. 

The  author  knows  how  to  set  the  situations 
in  Genesis  into  the  milieu  of  the  Ancient 
Near  East.  He  notes  that  the  patriarchs  pur- 
sued a policy  of  peaceful,  but  detached,  rela- 
tionship with  their  neighbors  and  kept  aloof 
from  the  moral  corruption  of  their  environ- 
ment. In  the  first  Biblical  prayer  (Genesis 
24:12-14)  he  recognizes  in  the  individual  a 
religious  personality  in  his  own  right  as 
distinct  from  the  community. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  notes  contain- 
ing Scriptural  citations  and  references  to 
scholarly  works.  The  four  maps  serve  a use- 
ful purpose,  and  the  genealogical  table  (p. 
88)  helps  to  visualize  at  a glance  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  patriarchs.  It  would  have  been 
well  to  explain  the  Arabic  numbers  on  the 
diagram  of  heaven,  earth,  and  Sheol  (p.  5). 
A Bibliography  of  ten  pages  is  included; 
seven  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Index  of 
Biblical  citations,  and  the  book  concludes 
with  thirteen  pages  of  an  Index  of  Subjects. 
The  pastor  who  carefully  goes  through  this 
work  will  learn  a great  deal  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  will  find 
abundant  material  for  sermons  and  Biblical 
expositions. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Old  and  New  in  Interpretation,  by 
James  Barr.  Harper  & Row  Publishers, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1966.  Pp.  215.  $5.50. 

Graduates  of  Princeton  Seminary  who 
either  read  ( P.S . Bulletin,  LVI,  1963,  pp.  4- 
14)  or  heard  Professor  Barr’s  inaugural  ad- 
dress will  recognize  in  parts  of  this  book 
much  of  the  material  of  that  lecture.  The 
writing  is  clear  with  helpful  summaries 
scattered  throughout  the  book.  The  topic 
is  a new  approach  to  the  discussion  of  Bib- 
lical theology  and  exegesis  which  explicit- 
ly challenges  much  of  the  framework  in 
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which  the  recent  discussion  has  taken  place. 
Barr  asks  whether  there  should  be  a discipline 
which  produces  books  labelled  as  theologies 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Is  there  another  way 
in  which  the  exegete  fulfills  his  primary  theo- 
logical responsibility?  The  problem  is  acute 
because  there  is  no  single  motif  either  in  the 
Old  Testament  itself  or  outside  of  it  which 
will  provide  a “key”  to  its  interpretation 
either  alone  or  in  relation  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Barr’s  analysis  contrasts  the  purist  (inter- 
nalist) and  the  externalist  approaches.  The 
purist  tries  to  derive  his  categories  from  the 
Old  Testament  itself.  This  approach  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hebrew-Greek  distinction 
whose  inadequacy  Barr  again  demonstrates 
in  his  second  chapter.  Purism  assumes  that 
to  label  an  argument  or  presupposition  as 
non-Biblical  is  to  invalidate  it.  But,  says 
Barr,  the  “acts  of  God  in  history"  cannot  serve 
as  an  internal  key  for  interpreting  the  whole 
Old  Testament.  The  emphasis  on  history  has 
incorrectly  contrasted  the  historical  nature 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  the 
a-historical  Ancient  Near  Eastern  and  Greek 
worlds.  Much  of  the  Old  Testament  is  non- 
historical  and  the  relationship  of  its  various 
historical  texts  to  what  we  call  history  varies 
considerably.  Associated  with  this  emphasis 
on  history  has  been  an  emphasis  on  revela- 
tion in  history.  But  the  Old  Testament  has 
little  to  say  about  revelation  in  history  apart 
from  the  interpretative  word  of  God.  Some 
who  maintain  the  view  of  revelation  in  his- 
tory will  undoubtedly  feel  that  their  positions 
have  not  been  properly  appraised  in  this 
volume. 

Barr  also  lashes  out  at  the  externalist  ap- 
proach which  shifts  attention  from  the  Bib- 
lical text  itself  to  a consideration  of  the  pre- 
suppositions. This  leads  students  to  regard 
all  exegesis  as  subjectively  determined  by  one’s 
presuppositions.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
the  relation  of  exegesis  and  philosophy  is  not 
carried  on  in  terms  of  the  relation  of  exegesis 
to  the  philosophical  discussion,  but  as  a dis- 
cussion concerning  which  philosophical  sys- 
tem is  to  be  presupposed  by  the  exegete.  The 
answer  to  the  latter  question  will  largely 
predetermine  the  results  of  the  exegesis.  A 
person  should  no  more  bind  his  exegesis  to 
one  philosophical  system  than  to  one  socio- 
logical or  psychological  system. 

Old  Testament  theology,  which  earlier  had 
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to  free  itself  from  the  history  of  religions, 
now  works  too  much  in  independence  from 
the  history  or  religions  due  to  the  emphasis 
on  historical  acts  of  God’s  self-revelation. 
Rather  than  “act,”  a broader  concept  such 
as  “situation”  is  needed.  The  situation  can 
be  anything  new  such  as  an  act,  a new  polit- 
ical situation  or  a new  social  situation.  This 
situation  becomes  meaningful  in  terms  of  how 
it  is  related  to  and  changes  the  tradition.  Old 
Testament  exegesis  must  concentrate  on  the 
relationship  between  the  situation  and  the 
tradition.  When  one  comes  to  a text,  one 
should  speak  not  of  presuppositions  but  of 
our  previous  understanding  of  the  text  which 
must  be  placed  in  a hypothetical  status  while 
working  on  the  text.  In  doing  this,  we  will 
note  a change  in  both  our  before  and  after 
relationship  to  the  text.  It  is  the  applicability 
of  this  learning  process  to  each  person  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  possibility  of  communica- 
tion between  the  minister  and  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Barr  implies  at  least  three  levels  at  which 
the  Old  Testament  exegete  works  as  theo- 
logian. He  may  describe  the  theological  per- 
spectives of  those  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  do  have  an  internal  unity.  He 
may  from  his  standpoint  as  an  Old  Testa- 
ment specialist  test  and  criticise  its  use 
within  current  theological  discussion.  He  may 
illumine  the  relationship  between  the  two 
testaments.  In  his  helpful  discussion  of  this 
latter  task,  Barr  says  that  the  rejection  of 
history  as  the  key  means  the  rejection  of 
typology  as  the  (primary)  method.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  tradition  and  the  situation,  with 
the  addition  now  of  the  text,  must  be  cen- 
tral. The  New  Testament  situation  evolved 
out  of  the  tradition  and  text  in  terms  of 
which  it  was  interpreted.  The  New  Testa- 
ment understands  Christ  in  terms  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  so  must  we. 

This  very  significant  book  does  not  try  to 
solve  any  problems,  but  it  does  face  the 
questions  in  a new  and  stimulating  way. 
Certainly  many  individual  points  of  Barr’s 
analysis  could  be  challenged.  Is  their  concern 
with  presuppositions  really  the  prime  reason 
for  exegetical  paralysis  among  American 
students?  Is  the  past  hermeneutical  discussion 
dismissed  too  quickly  to  be  convincing?  The 
concern  to  point  out  the  variety  of  meanings 
encompassed  by  the  commonly  used  terms 
such  as  history,  revelation,  typology,  and  pre- 
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supposition  does  not  prove  invalid  approaches 
using  such  terms.  The  discussion  could  profit 
by  being  applied  more  to  specific  men.  Yet 
the  book  while  general  does  offer  quite  con- 
crete suggestions  as  to  the  task  and  method 
of  exegesis.  The  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
of  situation,  tradition,  and  text  in  the  context 
of  a learning  process  is  an  extremely  helpful 
one  because  it  is  applicable  to  the  situation 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and 
of  the  exegete  himself. 

W.  Malcolm  Clark 

The  Passover  Plot:  New  Light  on  the 
History  of  Jesus,  by  Hugh  Schonfield. 
Random  House,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1965. 
Pp.  287.  $4.95. 

Hugh  Schonfield  is  a Jewish  scholar  who 
for  several  decades  has  worked  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  common  advance  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  in  general  for  all  the  religions 
of  mankind.  For  that  purpose  he  has  made 
a lifelong  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
characterized  by  an  attempt  to  bring  to  light 
the  Jewishness  of  Jesus  and  the  role  Paul 
played  in  the  Hellenization  of  Christianity. 

The  book  is  composed  of  two  parts.  The 
former  deals  with  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Jesus  as  seen  by  the  author,  while  the  latter 
attempts  to  explain  how  it  happened  that 
Christian  theology  radically  transformed  the 
message  of  the  primitive  Church.  Jesus  and 
his  first  followers  were  adherents  of  sec- 
tarian Judaism  similar  to  what  is  now  known 
as  the  company  at  Qumran.  That  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament  has  suffered 
from  the  general  practice  of  seeing  it  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  theological  developments, 
is  now  generally  recognized.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  Mr.  Schonfield’s  approach  lies  in 
his  effort  to  go  all  the  way  back  from  the 
picture  of  the  God-man  found  in  the  Gospels, 
to  what  he  considers  the  genuine  portrait  of 
an  ingenious,  but  real  man,  who  in  most 
every  respect  shared  the  life  and  mentality 
of  his  Galilean  contemporaries.  While  Jesus 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a great  man,  the 
author  is  anxious  not  to  consider  him  extraor- 
dinary. The  most  outstanding  feature  of 
Jesus  is  in  the  author’s  view  his  dynamic 
activism  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  shape 
his  life  according  to  his  own  plans.  Jesus 
was  certain  of  his  being  the  promised  Mes- 


siah, and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  mould 
his  career  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies.  This  implied  according  to 
Schonfield,  that  by  the  will  of  God  the 
Messiah  had  to  suffer  and  to  die  in  order  to 
prove  his  divine  election.  Since  that  had  to 
be  a self-chosen  passion  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Jewish  people,  Jesus  so  contrived  his 
ministry  that  eventually  the  high  priests 
had  no  choice  left  but  to  hand  him  over  to 
the  Roman  authorities.  In  its  constant  at- 
tempts to  reconstruct  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
as  a truly  reasonable  process,  the  book  is 
reminiscent  of  the  liberal  “Lives  of  Jesus” 
of  pre-Schweitzer  days.  In  the  manner  of 
the  rationalistic  novels  dealing  with  the  life 
of  Jesus,  which  indulged  in  fantastical 
imaginations,  Schonfield  tells  us  that  prior 
to  his  crucifixion  Jesus  had  arranged  with  a 
secret  friend  that  he  should  be  drugged  in 
order  to  appear  dead.  Unfortunately,  Jesus 
died  nevertheless,  but  that  secret  friend  re- 
moved the  corpse.  It  was  probably  he,  too, 
who  appeared  to  the  disciples  after  Easter 
and  was  considered  to  be  the  risen  Jesus. 

To  this  reviewer  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  the  “legends”  about  Jesus  found  in  the 
Gospels  should  have  been  associated  with 
such  a questionable  messiahship.  And  does 
the  author  really  think  that  his  portrait  of 
Jesus  will  be  conducive  to  a better  under- 
standing of  Jews  and  Christians? 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Jesus  of  the  Parables,  by  Eta  Linne- 
mann  (Trans,  by  John  Sturdy).  Harper 
& Row,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1966.  Pp.  xv 
+ 218.  $4.95. 

The  student,  who  is  anxious  to  know  how 
the  third  generation  of  Form  Criticism  in- 
terprets the  initiators  of  this  school,  espe- 
cially Bultmann,  Dibelius,  Bornkamm  and 
Ernst  Fuchs,  will  find  in  Miss  Linnemann’s 
study  a helpful  and  instructive  guide.  With 
great  industry  and  care  she  has  assembled, 
what  the  heads  of  the  school  have  taught. 
While  fully  expounding  a selection  of  only 
eleven  parables,  she  has  developed  in  the 
first  part  of  her  book  a simple  and  consistent 
method,  which  can  easily  be  applied  to  all 
the  remaining  parables. 

The  reader,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
procedure  of  Form  Criticism,  will  be  grate- 
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ful  for  the  detailed  description  of  this  literary 
method  of  criticism  as  well  as  for  the  num- 
erous critical  notes  and  copious  quotations 
from  the  works  of  her  predecessors.  Her 
chief  aim  is  to  recover  the  original  situation 
in  which  the  parables  were  used  by  a rabbi 
Jesus  as  arguments  against  his  opponents,  in 
particular  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  She  sug- 
gests that  Jesus  employed  an  interlocking 
method,  in  which  by  making  certain  conces- 
sions to  his  adversaries,  he  was  in  a position 
most  forcefully  to  refute  them.  More  boldly 
than  her  teachers,  yet  also  with  less  critical 
circumspection,  she  contends  to  be  able  to 
dispel  the  radical  misunderstanding  which  be- 
fell the  teaching  of  Jesus  from  the  hands 
of  the  early  Church  and  the  Evangelists.  The 
reader  will  be  surprised  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  discrepancy  which  exists 
between  the  original  meaning  of  the  parables 
of  Jesus  and  the  subsequent  interpretation 
adopted  by  the  Church,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  espouse  the  latter,  provided  only  that  he 
accepted  it  as  a secondary  development. 

As  originally  told  by  Jesus,  the  parables, 
according  to  Miss  Linnemann,  were  “word 
events.”  They  have  little  to  do  with  the  per- 
son or  work  of  Jesus.  Their  significance  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  they  were  spoken  at  the 
right  moment  and  thus  challenged  the  hear- 
ers to  respond  in  an  existential  way.  Miss 
Linnemann’s  study  underscores  the  exegetical 
necessity,  rightly  emphasized  by  the  school 
of  Form  Criticism,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  role  which  editorial  activities  played  in 
the  making  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  But  her 
study  brings  also  to  light  the  fact  that  to 
the  present  day  the  approach  made  by  Form 
Criticism  in  that  field  is  beset  by  numerous 
unproven  hypotheses  and  arbitrary  con- 
clusions. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Good  News  for  Modern  Man : The 
New  Testament  in  Today’s  English 
Version.  American  Bible  Society,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1966.  $.25  (Paperback). 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a century  more 
than  twenty  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  English  have  been  published.  Sev- 
eral of  them — notably  J.  B.  Phillips’  para- 
phrastic rendering  and  the  New  English  Bible 
— have  attained  very  wide  circulation.  Now  a 
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new  translation  into  what  is  described  as 
“current  English”  has  appeared  which,  to 
judge  by  its  early  sales,  may  well  come  to 
rival  Phillips  and  the  N.E.B.  in  popularity. 
This  translation,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Bible  Society,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Bratcher  of  the  staff  of  the  Society.  The 
aim  was  to  provide  a version  that  “seeks  to 
express  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  text  in 
words  and  forms  accepted  as  standard  by  peo- 
ple everywhere  who  employ  English  as  a 
means  of  communication.  ...  As  much  as 
possible,  words  and  forms  of  English  not  in 
current  use  have  been  avoided;  but  no  rigid 
limit  has  been  set  to  the  vocabulary  em- 
ployed” (Preface,  p.  iv).  It  is  thus  designed 
for  new  literates,  laboring  people,  and  others 
unfamiliar  with  the  literary  language,  as  well 
as  for  educated  persons  who  are  unused  to 
the  archaic  language  of  the  traditional  church 
versions,  or  who  desire  a plain  translation 
in  contemporary,  common  English. 

The  Greek  text  which  underlies  the  trans- 
lation is,  in  the  main,  the  recently  published 
edition  prepared  for  five  Bible  Societies  by 
an  international  and  interdenominational 
committee  (cf.  the  review  by  Dean  Floyd 
V.  Filson  in  the  Princeton  Seminary  Bulle- 
tin for  October,  1966).  Since,  however,  no 
footnotes  are  used  in  Bratcher’s  rendering, 
he  is  unable  to  provide  either  alternative  read- 
ings or  alternative  renderings. 

The  translational  procedures  which  Bratcher 
has  followed  include  the  following:  Weights, 
measures,  currency,  and  hours  of  the  day  are 
given  their  modern  counterpart;  complex  and 
lengthy  sentences  in  Greek  are  simplified  and 
shortened.  Thus,  what  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion gives  as  three  sentences  in  Ephesians  1:3- 
14,  Today’s  English  Version  breaks  up  into 
fourteen  sentences.  In  general,  parataxis  is 
preferred  to  hypotaxis;  thus,  in  Luke  1:1-4 
most  of  the  subordinate  clauses  are  converted 
into  co-ordinate  clauses.  Again,  since  rhetor- 
ical questions  are  sometimes  misunderstood 
by  the  inexperienced  reader  as  requests  for 
information  and  not  as  a way  of  stating  a 
fact,  Bratcher  transforms  some  of  them  into 
statements.  Thus,  Matt.  5:46  “Do  not  even 
the  tax  collectors  do  the  same?”  becomes  “Even 
the  tax  collectors  do  that!”  and  Mark  8:37 
“For  what  can  a man  give  in  return  for  his 
life?”  is  rendered  “There  is  nothing  a man 
can  give  to  regain  his  life.”  Hebrews  1:5 
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“For  to  what  angel  did  God  ever  say  . . .?” 
is  transformed  into  “For  God  never  said  to 
any  of  his  angels.  . . 

Other  rhetorical  devices  (such  as  a con- 
ditional clause  which  states  an  obvious  fact, 
or  a double  negative,  or  litotes,  or  chiasmus) 
are  transformed  into  “plain”  English.  Thus, 
to  give  one  example  for  each  of  the  four 
items  mentioned:  Luke  11:13  “If  you  then, 
who  are  evil,  know  how  to  give  . . .”  becomes 
“As  bad  as  you  are,  you  know  how  to 
give  . . Mark  6:4  “A  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor,  except  . . .”  becomes  “A  prophet 
is  respected  everywhere  except  . . Acts 
21:39  “no  mean  city”  becomes  “an  important 
city”;  and  Matt.  7:6  “Do  not  give  dogs 
what  is  holy;  and  do  not  throw  your  pearls 
before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under- 
foot and  turn  to  attack  you”  becomes  “Do 
not  give  what  is  holy  to  dogs — they  will  only 
turn  and  attack  you;  do  not  throw  your  pearls 
in  front  of  pigs — they  will  only  trample 
them  underfoot.” 

In  the  case  of  figurative  language,  Bratcher 
occasionally  changes  metaphors  into  non- 
metaphors. For  example,  Romans  3:15  “Their 
feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood” — “They  are 
quick  to  hurt  and  kill”;  Romans  13:4  “he 
does  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain” — “his  pow- 
er to  punish  is  real”;  I Corinthians  16:9  “a 
wide  door” — “a  real  opportunity.”  Somewhat 
similar  are  instances  in  which  nouns  are 
used  for  events  or  for  abstract  qualities, 
where  the  idea  may  be  more  clearly  rep- 
resented, in  the  one  case,  by  verbs,  and,  in 
the  other  case,  by  adjectives  or  adverbs.  To 
give  one  example  of  each,  Rom.  1:5  “to 
bring  about  the  obedience  of  faith” — “in 
order  to  lead  people  ...  to  believe  and 
obey”;  I Pet.  3:20  “God’s  patience  waited” — 
“God  waited  patiently”;  Rev.  2:9  “I  know 
. . . your  poverty” — “I  know  that  you  are 
poor.” 

These  examples  will  give  the  reader  some 
hint  concerning  Bratcher’s  style  and  the 
techniques  which  he  followed  (for  other 
information,  cf.  his  article  on  his  techniques 
of  translation,  published  in  the  quarterly 
journal  The  Bible  Translator,  xvii  (October, 
1966),  pp.  159-172,  from  which  some  of  the 
details  mentioned  above  were  taken). 

The  errors  or  deficiencies  in  T.E.V.  which 
the  reviewer  noticed  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  can  easily  be  corrected  in  subsequent 
printings.  In  Philemon  22  the  word  “all” 


is  introduced  without  warrant  from  the 
Greek.  Greek  words  are  left  untranslated  in 
Luke  6:1  and  John  1:3-4.  Was  it  really  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  quasi-proper  name  “Anti- 
christ” in  I John  2:18,  22;  4:2  and  to  sub- 
stitute “The  Enemy  of  Christ”? 

In  view  of  the  very,  very  low  price  (25 if), 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  piece  of 
work  will  have  wide  distribution.  No  one 
translation  of  a classic — least  of  all  the 
Scriptures — is  altogether  adequate.  Bratcher’s 
volume  will  serve  as  an  auxiliary  rendering 
to  be  used  alongside  of,  or  (for  those  who 
have  lately  become  literates)  in  anticipation 
of  other  translations — translations  which  do 
not  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
been  restricted  to  a limited  vocabulary,  thus 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  certain  shades  of 
meaning  present  in  the  original. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  text  is  illustrated  in  a striking  and  sug- 
gestive manner  with  about  two  hundred 
line  drawings  by  Mile.  Annie  Vallotton,  a 
Swiss-born  artist  living  in  Paris.  A word 
list  at  the  end  of  the  volume  contains  short 
definitions  of  some  one  hundred  fifty  per- 
sons, places,  and  subjects.  There  is  also  an 
index  which  enables  the  reader  to  locate, 
by  page  numbers,  several  hundred  items. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Church  History 

The  Church  in  the  Next  Decade,  by 
Eugene  Carson  Blake.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y.  Pp.  152.  $4.95. 

It  is  good  to  have  this  collection  of  essays, 
sermons,  and  addresses  from  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Dr.  Blake  at  the  time  when  he 
enters  a new  field  of  service  as  general  sec- 
retary of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

While  the  book  includes  some  sermons  as 
early  as  1949  when  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Pasadena,  two-thirds 
of  the  chapters  come  from  the  decade  of  the 
6o’s.  Here  we  have  his  address  upon  his  in- 
stallation as  stated  clerk  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  as  well  as  three 
brief,  direct  talks  on  the  subject  of  church 
union  given  in  response  to  questions  raised 
by  his  famous  Grace  Cathedral  sermon  on 
the  subject.  (It  is  unfortunate  that  this, 
probably  his  most  famous  and  far-reaching 
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sermon,  is  not  in  this  book.  It  is,  of  course, 
available  elsewhere,  but  any  symposium  of 
Dr.  Blake’s  thought  and  influence  should 
have  included  “Toward  the  Renewal  of 
Christ’s  Church.”) 

We  are  grateful  to  have  now  under  one 
cover  the  article  on  taxation  of  church  prop- 
erty, a sermon  he  preached  shortly  after  his 
participation  in  tbe  Baltimore  integration 
demonstration  in  which  he  explains  a Chris- 
tian attitude  toward  the  civil  law,  testimonies 
before  various  Congressional  committees,  and 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  statement 
on  “Peace”  (1965)  which  came  from  his 
pen.  The  last  chapter,  entitled  “The  Church 
in  the  Next  Decade”  is  as  recent  as  February 
1966,  and  gives  us  some  foretaste  of  the  areas 
in  which  his  considerable  influence  will  be 
exerted:  war,  race,  poverty,  urbanization 

and  cybernetics,  secularistic  relativism.  Each 
of  these  subjects  is  treated  very  briefly,  but 
it  is  good  to  see  the  catholicity  of  his  con- 
cerns. 

The  chapters  are  direct  and  to  the  point. 
The  genius  of  Dr.  Blake’s  thinking  has  been 
that  while  he  is  theologically  informed  and 
motivated  he  has  not  been  theoretical.  He  is 
intent  on  solution  as  much  as  on  analysis. 
Ambiguity  has  not  been  one  of  his  besetting 
sins.  He  could  be  wrong,  but  you  know 
where  he  stands.  I suppose  he  is  essentially 
an  activist,  but  he  always  acts  in  the  light 
of  theological  and  political  realities. 

Reading  this  book  makes  us  realize  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  this  Christian 
statesman  for  his  leadership  of  the  American 
church  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  regret 
and  dismay  so  many  of  us  felt  when  he 
moved  to  Geneva  is  tempered  by  the  hope 
and  prayer  that  God  will  magnify  these  same 
gifts  for  Dr.  Blake’s  ministry  in  the  wider 
Church  in  the  next  decade. 

George  L.  Hunt 

Fanwood  Presbyterian  Church 
Fanwood,  New  Jersey 

Francis  Asbury,  by  L.  C.  Rudolph. 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1966. 
Pp.  240.  $5.00. 

Francis  Asbury  (1745-1816)  was  an  Eng- 
lishman who,  embracing  Methodism,  became 
one  of  John  Wesley’s  preachers,  and  in  1771 
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offered  himself  for  service  in  the  American 
colonies.  Remaining  in  America  throughout 
the  Revolutionary  War — he  never  returned  to 
England  at  all — Asbury  became  in  a real  sense 
the  founding  father  of  American  Methodism. 
More  than  any  other  individual,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  establishment  at  Balti- 
more in  1784  of  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a church  which  was  quite 
independent  of  John  Wesley  and  English 
Methodism.  Asbury  did  much  to  set  up  the 
pattern  of  organization  for  this  new  Church 
— namely,  a General  Conference  every  four 
years  and  administrative  bishops  elected  for 
life,  with  power  to  choose  presiding  elders 
and  to  appoint  preachers  to  their  stations 
of  duty.  And  his  tireless  labors  as  revivalist, 
home  missionary,  and  bishop  did  much  to  set 
the  newly  organized  Methodist  Church  on 
that  path  of  expansion  which  made  it  the 
largest  Protestant  body  in  the  United  States 
by  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  his  new  biography  of  Asbury,  Dr. 
Rudolph  has  not  only  drawn  on  older  studies 
of  Asbury  and  his  contemporaries,  but  has 
also  made  ample  use  of  such  important  re- 
cent publications  as  the  1958  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Asbury’s  Journals  and  Letters,  and 
the  1964  three-volume  History  of  American 
Methodism,  in  the  first  volume  of  which 
Asbury  is  a dominant  figure.  He  has  sought 
to  depict  his  subject,  as  Oliver  Cromwell 
allegedly  desired  to  be  painted,  “warts 
and  all.”  He  does  not  conceal  Asbury’s  love 
of  power,  his  willingness  to  soft-pedal  the 
official  Methodist  anti-slavery  stand  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  labor  in  the  South,  and 
his  attitude  of  well-nigh  insufferable  superior- 
ity towards  Christians  of  other  denominations. 
But  he  also  makes  clear  Asbury’s  deep  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Christian  evangelism — 
what  J.  H.  Jowett  would  have  called  his 
“passion  for  souls” — and  his  willingness  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  this  rewarding  but  de- 
manding service.  He  sums  up  his  final  im- 
pression of  Asbury  thus:  “No  biography 
should  try  to  make  him  lovable,  for  this  he 
would  never  allow  himself  to  be.  But  any 
honest  student  of  Asbury  cannot  escape  a kind 
of  awe.  One  awful  fact  is  his  commission  as 
he  saw  it;  another  is  the  way  he  never  let 
it  go”  (p.  220). 

Valuable  as  this  biography  is,  it  might  have 
been  even  better.  For  example,  Asbury  had 
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little  formal  education,  for  he  left  school 
before  he  was  twelve  and  never  went  back. 
But  by  dint  of  diligent  and  determined  read- 
ing he  became  relatively  well-informed.  It 
would  have  been  helpful  to  have  a more 
detailed  account  of  this  process  of  self- 
education. 

Again,  Asbury’s  ceaseless  journeyings  are 
mentioned.  But  no  detailed  account  is  given 
of  exactly  where  he  went,  and  when,  on 
these  apostolic  journeyings.  Nonetheless,  this 
is  the  best  biography  of  Asbury  yet  pub- 
lished. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Reformation  and  Society,  by  A.  G. 
Dickens.  Harcourt,  Brace  & World,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1966.  Pp.  216.  $2.95. 

In  1964  Dr.  A.  G.  Dickens,  of  Kings  Col- 
lege, London  University,  published  a book 
called  “The  English  Reformation,”  a percep- 
tive and  knowledgeable  study  of  the  move- 
ment with  which  it  dealt.  In  this  latest  book 
Dr.  Dickens  turns  his  attention  to  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation  as  a whole. 

This  volume  is  on  a considerably  smaller 
scale  than  its  predecessor;  but  in  its  brief 
compass  it  manages  to  describe  crisply  and 
vividly  the  causes,  course,  and  consequences 
of  the  Protestant  movement.  In  analyzing 
the  causes  of  the  Reformation,  Dr.  Dickens 
shows  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  secular 
forces — intellectual,  political  and  economic — 
which  operated  in  1 6th  century  Europe,  and 
which  helped  to  influence  the  Protestant  re- 
volt. But  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  basic, 
compelling  reason  for  the  emergence  of  Prot- 
estantism was  religious,  i.e.,  the  dynamic  re- 
discovery of  the  free  and  unmerited  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  alone  sufficed 
to  “close  the  terrifying  gap  between  the  un- 
utterable majesty  of  God  and  the  miserable 
inadequacy,  the  self-centeredness,  the  ‘incurv- 
ing’ of  man”  (p.  56). 

In  discussing  the  Reformation’s  course  Dr. 
Dickens  follows  the  classification  of  Protestant 
groups  made  famous  by  Ernst  Troeltsch.  He 
deals  with  the  “main  line”  church  groups, 
Lutheran,  Zwinglian,  Calvinist,  and  Anglican. 
He  describes  the  sectarian  types — mainly 
Anabaptists  and  Anti-Trinitarians.  And  he 
discusses  the  so-called  “Spiritualists,”  the 
mystic  types,  who  found  God  in  inward  ex- 


perience rather  than  in  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion or  ceremonies — men  like  Hans  Denck, 
Sebastian  Franck,  and  Caspar  Schwenckfeld. 
But  he  makes  it  clear  that  these  groups  were 
not  completely  separate  and  distinct,  quoting 
Troeltsch  to  the  effect  that  “among  them- 
selves they  are  strongly  and  variously  inter- 
woven and  interconnected”  (pp.  142-143). 

In  his  final  chapter  Dr.  Dickens  summa- 
rizes the  subsequent  history  of  Protestantism. 
He  notes  the  secularization  of  mental  inter- 
ests, which,  beginning  even  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, modified  the  results  of  the  Reformation. 
But  he  also  notes  the  creativity  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  particularly  from  the  19th  cen- 
tury on,  in  such  matters  as  theology  and  bib- 
lical scholarship,  in  the  foreign  missionary 
movement,  in  the  stirring  of  the  Christian 
social  conscience,  and,  more  recently,  in  the 
drive  towards  Christian  unity.  And,  noting 
the  present  large  membership  of  die  Protes- 
tant churches  in  the  United  States,  he  asks 
the  question:  . . do  not  these  figures  form 

a crushing  answer  to  historians  who  believe 
the  Reformation  relatively  unimportant?”  (p. 

m)-' 

This  book,  short  as  it  is,  is  an  admirable 
survey  and  appraisal  of  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Victorian  Church,  Part  I,  1829- 
1860,  by  Owen  Chadwick.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  19 66. 
Pp.  606.  $12.50. 

This  book  by  Professor  Owen  Chadwick, 
of  the  famous  Dixie  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  at  Cambridge  University,  is  the  fifth 
volume  in  a projected  series  entitled  “An 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,”  which  is 
described  on  the  dust  cover  as  “the  first 
major  survey  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  England  to  appear  for  over  half  a 
century.”  Dr.  Chadwick’s  volume  is  the  first 
of  a two-part  treatment  of  the  Victorian 
Church.  It  covers  the  period  between  1829 
and  i860,  which  the  author  aptly  character- 
izes as  “thirty  momentous  years.” 

According  to  Dr.  Chadwick,  the  leading 
questions  before  the  nation  during  the  period 
which  he  covers,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
troubled  England,  were  these.  “First,  whether 
representative  government  was  compatible 
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with  an  established  church;  that  is,  how 
religious  inequality  could  be  married  to  po- 
litical equality.  Second,  whether  Christian 
churches,  established  or  dissenting,  could 
adjust  themselves  to  industrial  revolution, 
speedy  growth  of  population,  and  empire 
overseas.  Third,  whether  the  Christian  church 
taught  the  truth”  (p.  6). 

During  this  period  nonconformists — i.e., 
Christians  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England — were  relieved  of  many 
of  the  disabilities  under  which  they  had 
labored  ever  since  setting  up  ecclesiastical 
housekeeping  on  their  own.  For  example,  in 
1828  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were 
repealed,  thus  making  nonconformists  eligible 
for  public  office.  And  in  1829  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  giving 
Roman  Catholics  the  right  to  stand  for 
membership  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. Even  after  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, nonconformists  still  had  certain  social, 
financial,  and  educational  grievances;  but 
these  were  gradually  removed  in  the  course 
of  Victoria’s  long  reign. 

During  this  period  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, which  had  begun  in  Britain  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  1 8th  century,  made  its  ef- 
fects deeply  felt,  not  least  in  bringing  about 
an  increase  and  redistribution  of  population 
which  brought  crowds  of  newcomers  into  the 
cities,  particularly  in  Northern  England.  The 
Christian  churches  in  all  their  branches — 
Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant — sought 
to  meet  this  challenge  by  erecting  new  build- 
ings for  worship  in  these  populous  cities  and 
staffing  them  sufficiently  with  ministers.  The 
Church  of  England  was  greatly  helped  in 
doing  this  by  the  work  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  set  up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1835,  and  subsequently  made  permanent. 
This  body  effected  a thoroughgoing  overhaul 
of  church  machinery  and  a redistribution  of 
church  income;  and  by  so  adjusting  ancient 
endowment  to  new  needs,  enabled  the  estab- 
lished Church  to  deploy  its  resources  more 
effectively  in  discharging  its  national  mission. 

This  period  saw  something  of  a stirring  of 
the  Christian  conscience  with  respect  to  the 
poverty-stricken  conditions  of  the  under- 
privileged classes  created  by  the  industrial 
revolution, — for  example,  in  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  between  1849  and  1855; 
but  this  was  not  strong  enough  to  effect 
much  permanent  improvement. 

The  Victorian  age  in  England  witnessed 


what  Hugh  Martin  once  called  “the  seismic 
upheavals  of  doubt  cracking  the  surface  of 
complacency.”  This  unsettlement  was  pro- 
duced by  two  main  factors,  the  advance  of 
natural  science,  particularly  geology  and 
biology,  and  the  findings  of  Biblical  Criticism. 
These  two  movements  combined  to  raise 
questions  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith; 
and  though  their  full  impact  was  not  felt  un- 
til the  third  quarter  of  the  century,  they 
were  beginning  to  be  apparent  during  the 
period  with  which  this  book  deals. 

By  1829  the  Evangelical  movement,  which 
had  flowered  during  the  late  18th  century, 
was  beginning  to  wane — though  it  could  still 
inspire  philanthropically-minded  laymen  like 
Wilberforce  and  Shaftesbury  to  their  heroic 
labors  in  the  field  of  social  reform.  But  the 
1830’s  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  or 
Tractarian  Movement — associated  with  New- 
man, Keble,  and  Pusey — which,  though  nar- 
row and  in  some  respects  wrongheaded,  rep- 
resented something  of  a religious  revival,  and 
has  had  a strong  influence  on  the  Church 
of  England  ever  since. 

Some  criticisms  have  been  made  of  Dr. 
Chadwick’s  book,  mainly  on  the  ground  of 
what  it  omits.  For  example,  he  says  little 
about  such  matters  as  the  economics  of  church 
building,  the  work  of  episcopal  administra- 
tion, and  the  development  of  Sunday  Schools. 
But  such  criticisms  do  not  seem  to  be  well 
founded  since,  even  in  so  large  and  com- 
prehensive a book  as  this,  not  everything 
could  be  included.  What  can  and  must  be 
said,  however,  is  that  Dr.  Chadwick  has  de- 
scribed the  major  developments  and  central 
issues  in  lucid  and  orderly  fashion,  with  full- 
ness of  knowledge — as  his  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy makes  abundantly  clear — and  some- 
times with  quiet  humor — as  for  example, 
when  he  says  that  “Dr.  Wiseman  and  Bishop 
Wilberforce  ordered  suits  from  the  (Chris- 
tian Socialist)  tailors,  doubtless  for  their 
footmen  rather  than  for  themselves”  (p.  355). 
His  book  will  undoubtedly  become  the  stand- 
ard work  of  reference  in  the  field. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Paul  Blanshard  on  Vatican  II,  by  Paul 
Blanshard.  Beacon  Press,  Boston,  Mass., 
1966.  Pp.  371.  $5.95. 

For  many  years  Paul  Blanshard  has  been  a 
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diligent  and  well-informed,  if  not  overly 
sympathetic,  student  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  it  functions  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  when  Vatican  Council  II  was  an- 
nounced, he  should  turn  his  attention  to  it. 
In  this  book  he  presents  his  reflections  and 
conclusions  concerning  this  historic  Council. 

Mr.  Blanshard  had  every  opportunity  to 
acquire  adequate  information  concerning  Vat- 
ican Council  II.  He  personally  attended  two 
of  its  four  sessions  as  a correspondent;  and, 
as  he  says  in  his  Preface,  “No  writer  was 
ever  treated  with  more  genuine  consideration. 
For  me  there  was  complete  friendliness,  com- 
plete interchange  of  fact  and  argument,  and 
the  greatest  possible  generosity  in  supplying 
me  with  every  pertinent  document.  The  door 
was  open  and  no  intellectual  holds  were 
barred.” 

Mr.  Blanshard  contends  that  Vatican  Coun- 
cil II  was  summoned  not  simply  because  of 
the  personal  choice  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  but 
by  reason  of  the  “pessimistic  facts  about  the 
actual  condition  of  world  Catholicism  at  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Council”  (p. 
334).  So  he  calls  the  holding  of  this  Council 
“sound  strategy  dictated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  forces  of  decline  and  decay,  an  institu- 
tional necessity  at  a moment  of  crisis”  (p. 
334).  And  from  the  public  relations  stand- 
point Vatican  Council  II  was,  in  Mr.  Blan- 
shard’s  judgment,  “a  spectacular  triumph,” 
because  it  transformed  “the  world  Catholic 
image  from  an  image  of  defeat  to  an  image 
of  victory  and  progress”  (p.  334). 

But  with  respect  to  the  up-dating  ( aggiorna - 
mento)  which  was  Pope  John’s  avowed  rea- 
son for  summoning  the  Council,  Mr.  Blan- 
shard renders  a much  less  favorable  verdict. 
He  lists  four  positive  achievements.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  reform  of  the  liturgy — i.e., 
“the  partial  shift  from  the  gobbledegook 
of  Latin  ritual  to  a language  understood  by 
common  Catholic  communicants  is  a shift 
toward  realism  and  away  from  obscurantism” 
(pp.  338,  339).  Secondly,  there  was  the  ad- 
mission of  possible  mistakes  in  the  past: 
“When  both  Pope  John  and  Pope  Paul  ad- 
mitted almost  tearfully  that  somebody  on 
the  Catholic  side  might  possibly  have  been 
in  error  in  some  activities  during  the  six- 
teenth-century Reformation  and  the  eleventh- 
century  Great  Schism,  this  was  a great  emo- 
tional gain  for  honesty  in  Christian  interrela- 


tionships” (p.  339).  The  third  gain  was  the 
acceptance  of  limited  religious  liberty,  at 
least  in  principle,  which  Mr.  Blanshard  de- 
scribes as  “perhaps  the  greatest  single  advance 
in  principle  during  all  four  sessions  of  the 
Council”  (p.  339).  The  fourth  gain  was  the 
commitment  to  social  reform,  which  Mr. 
Blanshard  describes  as  “probably  the  greatest 
practical  advance  of  Vatican  II,”  since  “it 
brought  the  Church  down  from  pie  in  the 
sky  to  the  great  human  movements  for  peace, 
racial  justice,  and  plenty”  (p.  339). 

But  balancing  these  substantial  achieve- 
ments, in  Mr.  Blanshard’s  judgment,  are  the 
following  four  debits.  First  there  is  the  Cath- 
olic Church’s  “continued  opposition  to  birth 
control,  ...  the  greatest  single  defeat  for 
intelligence  at  the  Council  sessions”  (p. 
340).  Secondly,  there  was  “the  reassertion  of 
Catholic  claims  on  the  public  treasury,”  for 
“Vatican  II,  either  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, confirmed  all  existing  arrangements, 
either  by  concordat  or  independent  legislation, 
that  give  tax  funds  to  priests  and/or  Catholic 
schools”  (p.  340).  Third,  there  was  “the  con- 
tinuation of  papal  autocracy,”  for  “although 
Vatican  II  was  not  as  much  of  a papal  rubber 
stamp  as  Vatican  I in  1870,  there  was  only  a 
slight  difference  in  papal  arrogance  between 
the  two,  since  Vatican  Jl  confirmed  the  whole 
machinery  of  papal  absolutism  inaugurated 
in  1870”  (p.  341).  Finally,  there  was  “dis- 
crimination in  mixed  marriage”  which  “con- 
tinues to  be  the  ugliest  and  most  bigoted 
manifestation  of  Catholic  policy”  (p.  341). 
Perhaps  the  Council’s  declaration  on  the 
collegiality  of  bishops  should  be  counted  as 
another  gain,  which  if  properly  implemented 
would  modify  somewhat  the  papal  autocracy. 
But  aside  from  that,  Mr.  Blanshard’s  appraisal 
of  the  achievements  of  Vatican  Council  II 
must  be  pronounced  sound — at  least  as  judged 
by  the  standard  of  American  democratic 
ideals  and  practices,  a standard  which,  how- 
ever, many  Roman  Catholics  would  not  ad- 
mit to  be  a valid  measuring  rod  for  their 
Church  and  its  functioning. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Blanshard’s  merits  wide 
reading — by  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants — not  only  for  its  clarity  of  lan- 
guage and  its  acute  analyses,  but  also  as  a 
necessary  and  healthy  corrective  to  the  un- 
critical euphoria  concerning  the  significance 
of  Vatican  Council  II  which  seems  to  be  so 
widespread  today.  Norman  V.  Hope 
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A Ringing  Call  to  Mission,  by  Alan 
Walker.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1966.  Pp.  127.  $2.50. 

Alan  Walker  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
Central  Methodist  Mission  in  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, the  oldest  and  largest  Methodist 
Church  in  the  heart  of  a city  of  two  million 
people.  This  book  is  a resounding  report  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  this  old  Church  is 
ministering  to  people  in  the  heart  of  a mod- 
ern city.  Dr.  Walker  combines  the  warmth 
of  evangelical  faith,  the  boldness  of  prophetic 
utterance,  and  die  kindness  of  pastoral 
service. 

Fully  informed  as  to  latest  thinking  on 
evangelism,  the  renewal  of  the  church,  and 
the  need  for  new  structures  of  speech, 
thought,  and  ministry,  Dr.  Walker  is  one  of 
the  ablest  pioneers  in  the  mission  of  the 
Church  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  getting  the  Gospel  through  to 
the  lonely  masses  of  our  impersonal  cities.  He 
believes  that  the  new  society  is  a mass  so- 
ciety, that  the  Church  is  weakest  in  the 
great  cities,  that  the  Church  based  upon  a 
particular  cultural  and  economic  group  has 
lost  its  power  to  reach  most  people,  and  that 
a new  strategy  or  type  of  mission  is  needed 
that  does  not  separate  the  personal  from  the 
social  aspects  of  the  Gospel. 

Dr.  Walker  believes  in  the  urgency  of 
evangelizing  every  generation  and  that 
nothing  is  so  powerful  in  communicating  the 
Gospel  as  “personality  incandescent  with  the 
love  and  power  of  God.”  He  believes  that 
the  whole  Christian  vocabulary  is  today 
largely  meaningless.  The  Church  that  wor- 
ships must  worship  in  language  that  people 
understand  and  through  means  that  are 
meaningful  to  people  in  our  time.  But  the 
Church  that  only  worships — dies!  Bread  and 
wine,  towel  and  basin,  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  He  has  introduced 
a Teenage  Cabaret  into  Church.  The  Center 
provides  a round-the-clock  telephone  hook-up 
for  anyone  wishing  to  call  in  for  help. 

The  substance  of  these  chapters  were  de- 
livered before  seminary  groups  in  the  United 
States  recently.  Dr.  Walker  is  quite  at  home 
in  America  where  he  has  visited  on  numerous 
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occasions,  and  where  he  is  always  received 
with  eagerness  and  profit. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

God-Centered  Evangelism,  by  R.  B. 
Kuiper  (Revised  Edition).  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1963.  Pp. 
216.  $3.95. 

In  this  book  the  President  Emeritus  of 
Calvin  Theological  Seminary  presents  a 
Scriptural  theology  of  evangelism.  It  is  set 
solidly  within  the  context  of  the  Reformed 
faith  as  Dr.  Kuiper  understands  it.  The  con- 
tents of  the  book  are  the  heart  and  sub- 
stance of  two  courses  he  taught  theological 
students  over  a number  of  years:  “Principles 
of  Christian  Mission”  and  “Environmental 
Evangelism.” 

The  entire  field  of  evangelism  or  mission 
is  covered  in  this  book  from  a God-centered 
point  of  view.  This  is  not  a manual  on 
evangelistic  or  missionary  methods,  but  a 
theological  discussion  of  almost  every  aspect 
of  the  subject;  the  relation  of  divine  election 
to  human  response;  the  relation  of  the 
offices  of  the  Church  to  the  task  of  the 
evangelist;  the  relation  of  the  new  birth  to 
conversion;  the  place  of  apologetics  in  evan- 
gelism; the  relation  of  the  personal  to  the 
social  in  evangelism;  the  relation  of  the 
rational,  the  emotional  and  the  volitional  in 
conversion;  the  problem  of  evangelism  and 
cooperation  with  other  religions  or  heretical 
Christian  groups;  and  many  other  interesting 
questions  are  touched  upon  in  this  book. 

If  anyone  would  wish  to  do  some  creative 
thinking  about  evangelism  in  our  time  he 
should  read  this  volume  in  connection  with 
those  of  Colin  Williams,  What  In  the  World ? 
and  Where  In  The  World ? Or  he  might  try 
reading  Harvey  Cox’s  concept  of  evangelism 
in  our  secular-urban  society  alongside  Dr. 
Kuiper’s  God-Centered  Evangelism.  In  a day 
when  some  evangelists  are  championing  a 
God-Centered  evangelism  with  social  effects 
and  some  evangelists  are  championing  a man- 
and-society  centered  evangelism  with  newer 
interpretations  of  God’s  redemptive  work, 
there  is  need  for  some  clear  thinking  on  the 
nature  of  evangelism  from  a Christian  point 
of  view  which  brings  together  these  two 
points  of  view,  or  offers  a third  alternative 
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which  is  at  once  soundly  Biblical  and  sci- 
entifically aware  of  the  present  situation. 

But  there  are  a few  interpretations  in 
this  book  which  are  peculiarly  those  of  Dr. 
Kuiper’s  conception  of  Reformed  Theology. 
However,  this  book  will  clarify  the  meaning 
of  evangelism  for  the  reader  and  make  him 
aware  of  the  source  and  the  dynamic  for 
evangelism  in  the  self-revelation  of  God  and 
not  in  the  desire  of  man  for  self-salvation 
on  his  own  terms. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

Christians  in  Families,  by  Roy  W. 
Fairchild.  Covenant  Life  Press,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1964.  Pp.  262.  $2.25. 

This  volume  is  an  “inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  mission  of  the  Christian  family.”  It  is 
written  by  Professor  Fairchild  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Theological  Seminary,  and  it  is  part  of 
the  New  Covenant  Life  Curriculum  which 
is  the  newly  authorized  curriculum  of  five 
denominations:  Associate  Reformed;  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian;  Moravian;  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States;  and  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  America. 

“Christians  in  Families”  is  perhaps  the  best 
general  book  now  available  on  the  Christian 
family.  Roy  Fairchild  has  long  been  engaged 
in  research  into  the  family  and  his  competence 
is  evident  in  this  book.  Besides,  he  writes  in 
a manner  which  will  interest  the  laity. 

He  offers  a Christian  interpretation  of  the 
nature  and  mission  of  the  family  and  a Chris- 
tian view  of  sex,  marriage  and  parenthood. 
He  deals  with  conflicting  family  ideals  in 
America;  sexuality,  unity,  and  failure  in  mar- 
riage; the  sexual  revolution;  and  the  voca- 
tion of  parenthood.  In  dealing  with  the  fam- 
ily as  “the  school  of  Christian  relationships,” 
he  writes  about  freedom,  individuality  and 
authentic  parenthood;  family  unity  and  per- 
sonal differences;  creative  conflict  and  deci- 
sion-making in  the  family.  He  also  describes 
what  it  means  for  the  family  to  be  a witness 
in  the  community,  the  economic  realm  and  in 
national  and  international  affairs.  And  he  sets 
the  family  within  the  context  of  Christ’s  fam- 
ily of  families:  the  Church. 

This  is  a volume  to  place  in  a Church 
library,  to  use  as  a basic  resource  in  family 
education  in  a congregation,  and  a book  for 
the  Minister  and  Director  of  Christian  Edu- 


cation to  use  as  a handbook  in  dealing  with 
the  Church’s  best  ally  in  fulfilling  its  mission. 

E.  G.  Homrighausen 

History  of  Christian  Worship,  by 
Richard  M.  Spielmann.  Seabury  Press, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1966.  Pp.  182.  $4.95. 

This  is  a very  useful  book,  chiefly  because 
the  author  had  good  intentions  which  he  has 
fulfilled  without  apology  or  qualification 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  academic  dis- 
cipline in  which  he  is  at  home.  Many  studies 
have  appeared  in  recent  years  with  their 
focus  upon  the  theology  and/or  forms  of 
Christian  worship,  especially  among  those 
denominations  which  have  discovered  they 
must  come  to  terms  with  the  contemporary 
liturgical  movement  and  stabilize  their  acts 
through  new  service  books.  Few  books,  how- 
ever, have  presented  purely  a history  of  wor- 
ship in  which  its  broad  spectrum  has  come 
under  review  and  technical  discussions  of 
various  traditional  liturgical  forms  have  been 
omitted.  Undoubtedly  the  most  balanced 
presentation  of  a study  of  this  other  kind  is 
W.  D.  Maxwell’s  An  Outline  of  Christian 
Worship  (Oxford,  1936). 

The  author,  Richard  M.  Spielmann,  who 
is  serving  currendy  as  assistant  professor  at 
Bexley  Hall,  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  prepared 
this  historical  survey  with  a particular  group 
in  mind.  He  has  written  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  origins  of  acts  and  principles 
of  Christian  worship  and  who  need  a certain 
measure  of  historical  perspective  to  guide 
them  in  an  age  of  liturgical  renewal.  For 
this  reason  he  has  created  a popular  and  non- 
technical volume  for  those  whose  reading 
background  does  not  permit  them  to  ap- 
preciate works  of  a more  scholarly  character. 
This  is  not  to  imply,  however,  that  Professor 
Spielmann’s  book  does  not  represent  the  fruits 
of  informed  scholarship;  it  merely  delineates 
his  purpose  and  tempers  our  expectations. 

In  the  course  of  ten  chapters,  the  author 
sketches  the  career  of  Christian  liturgical 
development  and  practice  from  New  Testa- 
ment times,  through  the  formative  periods  of 
the  first  four  centuries,  into  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Reformation,  both  in  Europe  and  Eng- 
land, and  rounds  out  the  historical  study 
with  two  chapters  on  The  Boo\  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  its  American  successor.  A 
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final  chapter,  “Christian  Worship  Today,” 
is  a discussion  of  the  new  climate  of  ecu- 
menism and  social  ferment  confronting  all 
churches  at  mid-century  and  contains  fore- 
casts and  suggestions  more  daring  than  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  expect  from  Epis- 
copal Church  quarters. 

As  a teacher  of  worship,  this  reviewer  re- 
joices in  the  first  seven  chapters  of  this 
volume  as  a timely  answer  to  a bibliographical 
need.  In  the  remaining  chapters  Professor 
Spielmann  narrows  his  focus  rather  sharply 
and,  forgivably  true  to  his  own  tradition, 
makes  strong  claims  for  the  liturgical  excel- 
lence of  The  Boo\  of  Common  Prayer.  Care- 
ful students  of  worship  acknowledge  the  un- 
surpassed beauty  and  inspirational  thought  of 
many  sections  of  Cranmer’s  book,  but  they 
would  enter  a caveat  that  liturgical  borrow- 
ings have  never  been  carried  on  merely  one 
way.  In  a volume  dealing  with  Christian  wor- 
ship generally,  the  ecumenical  flavor  called 
for  in  Chapter  X ought  to  have  been  pref- 
aced by  a review  of  some  of  the  newer  books 
of  common  order  (for  example,  The  Church 
of  South  India)  whose  forms  and  language 
approximate  the  need  expressed  by  Professor 
Spielmann  on  pages  164-166. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  would  criticize 
the  writer  upon  his  attempt  to  be  honest 
and  fair  in  an  area  where  even  a typo- 
graphical error  is  highly  suspect.  Perhaps  any 
evaluation  of  this  otherwise  valuable  treat- 
ment should  raise  some  more  basic  questions: 
Can  there  be  an  adequate  presentation  of 
the  story  of  Christian  worship  from  a purely 
historical  stance?  Is  not  the  consideration  of 
theological  presuppositions  in  this  case  plain- 
ly requisite  to  historical  interpretation?  Is 
a theology  of  worship  possible  without  a 
common  delineation  of  those  theological  prin- 
ciples that  provide  the  texture  of  its  fabric? 
Maybe  these  questions  mean  another  book. 
It  could  be  that  Professor  Spielmann  will 
write  it. 

Donald  Macleod 

Worship  and  Mission,  by  J.  Gordon 
Davies.  SCM  Press,  London,  1966.  Pp. 
159.  8s.  6d  (Paper). 

This  book  is  an  excellent  blending  of  schol- 
arship and  common  sense.  Indeed  we  have 
learned  to  expect  nothing  less  from  the  pro- 


fessor of  theology  at  the  University  of  Bir- 
mingham whose  writing  in  the  fields  of  Bib- 
lical theology,  history,  and  liturgies  have  put 
us  all  deeply  in  his  debt.  Among  all  the 
modern  claims  and  counter-claims  that  our 
worship  needs  to  put  on  dignity  of  form  or 
that  it  should  forsake  its  Gothic  ghetto  for 
the  social  ferment  outside,  Professor  Davies 
calls  for  a new  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  worship  and  mission.  He 
feels  that  the  contemporary  liturgical  move- 
ment has  made  worship  more  pastoral.  How- 
ever, he  believes  there  is  need  for  a new 
movement  that  is  missionary-minded,  that 
will  rediscover  the  outward-looking  character 
of  worship  according  to  the  Bible. 

Professor  Davies,  who  has  served  with  com- 
petence and  distinction  as  editor  of  the 
scholarly  series  “Ecumenical  Studies  in  Wor- 
ship,” devotes  six  chapters  in  this  new 
volume  to  “a  doctrinal  study  of  the  mean- 
ing of  worship  in  terms  of  mission”  (p.  7). 
He  deplores  at  the  outset  the  tendency  to 
understand  worship  from  an  inward  perspec- 
tive rather  than  outwardly  in  terms  of  mis- 
sion. This  leads  to  a discussion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  mission  with  an  exploration  of  some 
of  the  defective  interpretations.  Next  the 
author  examines  baptism  and  the  eucharist 
in  terms  of  mission.  The  final  chapters  re- 
view the  significance  of  the  various  tradi- 
tional elements  of  the  act  of  worship — prayer, 
confession,  lections,  sermon,  and  dismissal — 
with  particular  reference  to  the  need  of  the 
Church  to  renew  itself  in  mission  rather 
than  for  mission. 

This  is  a book  that  deserves  careful  reading 
both  by  church  and  non-church  schools  of 
thought.  It  is  a protest  against  introversion 
that  is  frequently  the  bane  of  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  sociological  points  of  view  and  is 
a plea  for  “a  real  engagement  of  Christians 
in  the  world”  (p.  155).  It  cautions  equally 
against  mission  merely  a separate  function 
of  the  Church  and  against  any  concept  of 
the  Church  as  a whole  as  mission,  for  as 
Stephen  Neill  has  said,  “If  everything  is 
mission,  nothing  is  mission.”  “Mission,”  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Davies,  “is  the  action  of 
God  in  which  the  Church  participates”  (p. 
33).  From  the  Day  of  Pentecost  the  Church 
has  been  in  mission  because  “it  was  subject 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spirit”  (p.  154). 

Donald  Macleod 
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The  Worship  of  The  Reformed 
Church , by  John  M.  Barkley  (No.  15 
in  “Ecumenical  Studies  in  Worship,” 
ed.  by  J.  G.  Davies  & R.  George).  Lut- 
terworth Press,  London,  1966.  Pp.  132. 
16s. 

Those  of  us  who  have  complained  of  a 
dearth  of  Reformed  emphases  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  “Ecumenical  Studies  in  Wor- 
ship” scries  have  rejoiced  recently  in  the 
growing  number  of  scholarly  monographs 
that  bring  the  resources  of  the  reformed  and 
free  churches  into  the  recognition  they 
deserve.  The  names  of  Jean-Jacques  von 
Allmen,  Wilhelm  Hahn,  Cecil  Northcott, 
and  Max  Thurian  have  given  this  series  a 
measure  of  ecumenicity,  not  to  overlook 
scholarship  commensurate  with  Herbert, 
Davies,  and  Moule. 

This  number  is  an  ambitious  project.  As 
the  sub-title  indicates,  the  author  attempts 
an  exposition  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
Eucharistic,  Baptismal,  and  Confirmation 
rites  in  the  Scottish,  English-Welsh,  and 
Irish  liturgies.  As  professor  of  church  history 
at  the  Presbyterian  College,  Belfast,  Dr. 
Barkley  proves  himself  to  be  an  historian, 
theologian,  and  liturgicist  of  no  mean  capac- 
ity. In  the  course  of  thirteen  well-annotated 
chapters  he  expands  his  thesis  that  all  Re- 
formed worship  rests  upon  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  God  and  finds  its  center  in  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Christ.  To  be  Reformed, 
he  claims,  “it  is  essential  to  be  Christian, 
Catholic,  and  Calvinist  not  only  in  doctrine 
but  in  worship.” 

Students  of  Reformed  liturgies  will  find 
here  the  fruits  of  wide  reading,  and  careful 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  many 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  tradition 
we  claim.  Teachers  in  Presbyterian  seminaries 
will  welcome  these  chapters  as  useful  sum- 
maries in  compact  form  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  expansive  treatments  in  a score  of 
weighty  volumes.  Indeed  this  little  book 
should  be  required  reading  of  any  committee 
entrusted  with  setting  up  a “provisional” 
liturgy  today,  along  with  a manual  on  Eng- 
lish literary  style. 

Donald  Macleod 


A Manual  for  Holy  Weef^,  ed.  by  C. 
P.  M.  Jones.  S.P.C.K.,  London,  1967. 
Pp.  209.  32s.  6d. 

On  the  positive  side,  Holy  Week  is  an 
occasion  for  the  renewal  of  The  Church. 
Annually  the  Church  experiences  a high 
anamnesis  when  we  go  back  to  the  point 
of  our  redemption  in  the  cross  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  The  manner  of  the 
Church’s  observance  of  these  and  related 
events  has  changed,  especially  during  the  past 
few  decades  when  conclusions  long-accepted 
are  being  re-examined  and  traditions  deeply 
cherished  are  being  thought  out  afresh. 

This  manual  is  a symposium  of  excellent 
quality  and  ready  usefulness.  It  features 
eighteen  essays  by  leading  historical  and 
liturgical  scholars,  many  of  whom  are  per- 
sons of  acknowledged  stature  in  their  areas 
of  research  and  in  their  denominations.  The 
first  section  presents  the  historical  setting 
of  Holy  Week  and  its  observance  in  the 
Western  Church  and  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land since  the  Reformation.  Included  here  is 
an  essay  on  the  Eastern  Orthodox  by  Basil 
Minchin,  the  distinguished  liturgical  scholar 
and  Warden  of  St.  Basil’s  House  in  London. 

The  second  section  takes  into  account  the 
contemporary  liturgical  movement  and  con- 
tains helpful  essays  from  Roman  and  ecu- 
menical perspectives  and  with  a clearer 
orientation  towards  the  average  parish  and 
its  traditional  activities.  The  final  section 
emerges  readily  from  these  foregoing  dis- 
cussions and  provides  a great  deal  of  direc- 
tion and  information  regarding  the  services 
for  Holy  Week,  format  and  themes  for  Good 
Friday,  drama  and  audiovisual  aids,  music 
and  services  for  children. 

Most  ministers  will  discover  an  amazing 
wealth  of  information  in  these  chapters.  Some 
of  these  essays  will  lead  the  reader  to  the 
larger  definitive  works  of  such  men  as  J. 
Gordon  Davies  of  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, David  M.  Paton  of  the  Missionary  and 
Ecumenical  Council,  F.  N.  Davey  of  S.P.C.K., 
C.P.M.  Jones  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and 
Gerald  Knight  of  the  Royal  School  of  Church 
Music.  This  is  not  a simple  “how  to”  book. 
For  scholarship  it  takes  its  place  on  a par 
with  similar  essays  in  any  other  theological 
field.  It  is  an  exciting  example  of  Biblical, 
historical,  and  theological  scholarship  at  work 
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within  the  liturgical  program  of  the  living 
Church. 

Donald  Macleod 

Learning  to  Spea\  Effectively,  by 
James  W.  Cox.  Hodder  & Stoughton, 
London,  E.C.  4,  1966.  Pp.  62.  5s. 
(Paper). 

This  is  a slim  volume  which  will  find  a 
usefulness  eventually  to  belie  the  handicap 
of  its  size.  The  author,  James  W.  Cox,  who 
is  a professor  of  homiletics  at  Louisville 
Baptist  Seminary,  believes  in  the  power  of 
words  “rightly  used”  and  names  “ability  to 
communicate”  as  a basic  requirement  of  the 
pulpit  in  every  generation. 

Out  of  his  experience  as  a preacher  and 
especially  as  a listener  to  hundreds  of  student 
sermons,  Dr.  Cox  has  constructed  ten  basic 
rules  he  feels  to  be  indispensable  to  effective 
preaching.  Each  of  these  is  succinctly  stated 
and  then  illustrated  and  elaborated  upon 
from  speeches  and  sermons  he  has  either 
heard  or  read.  They  are  as  follows:  Have 
something  to  say;  talk  about  the  wants  and 
needs  of  your  audience;  organize  your 
thoughts;  start  in  an  interesting  way;  use  a 
variety  of  supporting  materials;  make  a point- 
ed conclusion;  simplify  your  sentences  and 
your  language;  identify  with  your  audience; 
know  what  you  will  say;  and  be  alive  when 
you  speak.  There  follow  three  appendices: 
A check-list  for  speeches;  suggestions  for 
special  types  of  speeches;  and  the  speaker’s 
voice.  Six  pages  of  footnotes  indicate  the 
wide  and  varied  reading  that  has  gone  into 
the  background  of  the  author’s  digest  and  re- 
search of  materials  for  these  preacher’s  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  work  will  be 
available  soon  at  some  American  publisher. 
It  is  an  invaluable  critical  guide  for  use 
in  preaching  classes  and  sermon  seminars. 
Diligent  attention  to  its  suggestions  is  bound 
to  result  in  more  effective  preaching. 

Donald  Macleod 

The  Forgiving  Community,  by  Wil- 
liam Klassen.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1966.  Pp.  253.  $6.00. 

The  central  aim  of  this  book  is  to  ex- 


amine the  dynamics  of  Christian  forgiveness. 
The  method  used  approaches  the  word-study 
method,  with  particular  emphasis  on  sin 
and  forgiveness.  The  word-study  method  is 
disavowed  by  the  author  because  he  seeks 
to  study  not  only  the  precise  word  itself  but 
also  other  words  which  describe  the  dynamic 
processes  that  are  involved.  Even  so,  the 
intense  linguistic  approach  in  this  book  is 
over-arching  to  the  point  of  blotting  out  a 
clear  picture  of  the  dynamics  of  forgiveness. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  not  fully  realized 
and  possibly  because  of  its  method. 

The  author  defines  the  word  “dynamic”  to 
mean  “not  only  the  process  through  which 
forgiveness  is  realized  but  also  the  power 
that  lies  behind  forgiveness,  enabling  it  to 
become  a part  of  human  experience.”  This 
leads  him  to  his  basic  question  which  guides 
his  thinking:  “In  what  ways  does  the  Bib- 
lical religion  not  only  teach  that  God  is  a 
forgiving  God  but  also  provide  us  with  the 
channels,  methods,  or  procedures  that  point 
the  way  for  the  realization  of  forgiveness  in 
human  relationships?”  Dr.  Klassen’s  concern 
to  keep  forgiveness  within  the  initiative  of 
God’s  grace  is  indeed  necessary  and  com- 
mendable, but  it  is  felt  that  he  defines  the 
dynamic  process  of  forgiveness  in  terms  of 
channels,  methods,  and  procedures.  In  no 
one  place  does  he  summarize  what  this 
dynamic  process  actually  involves.  The  reader 
has  to  look  for  these  dynamics  under  nu- 
merous piles  of  linguistic  material.  When  he 
does  collect  these  dynamics  of  forgiveness, 
they  include  such  factors  as:  repentance 
(which  involves  responsibility);  admonition; 
rebuke;  restitution  (which  has  “a  modest 
place”  in  the  dynamics  of  forgiveness).  It  is 
here  submitted  that  such  “dynamics”  are  in 
fact  channels,  methods,  and  procedures  in- 
volved in  forgiveness,  but  they  are  not  dy- 
namics of  forgiveness  in  the  sense  that  their 
interrelationship  contributes  to  the  experience 
of  forgiveness.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a list 
of  components  in  a process  (repentance,  resti- 
tution, admonition,  rebuke) ; it  is  another 
thing  to  describe  the  relationship  of  these 
components  which  contribute  to  a process. 
Dr.  Klassen  seems  to  be  so  concerned  with 
the  Biblical  components  of  forgiveness  that 
he  fails  to  deal  with  the  dynamic  interrela- 
tionships between  these  components. 

This  tendency  to  present  the  Biblical  mate- 
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rial  on  forgiveness  at  the  expense  of  any 
serious  statement  on  the  dynamic  process 
involved  even  in  the  Biblical  data  is  best 
seen  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  The  first  three 
divisions  deal  with  forgiveness  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  pre-Christian  Judaism,  and  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  last  division  deals 
with  forgiveness  in  the  life  of  the  contempo- 
rary church.  No  subdivision  of  any  part  deals 
with  the  dynamics  of  forgiveness,  the  central 
aim  of  the  book.  It  would  seem  that  this 
study  is  a comprehensive  study  in  Biblical 
theology  with  occasional  references  to  the 
personality  sciences  and  does  not  really  deal 
with  the  stated  aim.  Its  concern  for  the 
church  to  be  a forgiving  community,  its  sug- 
gested program  for  this  goal  to  be  realized 
(with  particular  emphasis  on  the  recovery  of 
church  discipline),  and  its  call  to  the  parish 
minister  to  be  engaged  in  this  task — all  these 
are  important  but  they  do  not  make  this  book 
as  psychologically  important  as  the  jacket  of 
the  book  claims.  The  one  chapter  on  “Psy- 
chiatric Dimensions  of  Forgiveness”  illustrates 
this  point.  This  chapter  has  such  a Biblical 
and  theological  thrust  that  it  reduces  the 
psychiatric  dimension  to  the  point  of  virtual 
irrelevance.  One  wonders  if  the  chapter 
should  be  re-titled.  In  any  event,  this  study 
is  essentially  a study  in  Biblical  theology  and 
not  a study  in  pastoral  theology.  Its  important 
contributions  should  be  seen  within  these 
limits.  When  15  out  of  224  pages  deal  ex- 
plicitly with  psychological  aspects,  even 
though  other  allusions  are  made,  this  point 
is  underlined. 

The  Forgiving  Community  reveals  a very 
broad  grasp  of  numerous  disciplines,  and  as 
such  it  verges  on  a series  of  essays  most  of 
which  are  in  the  area  of  Biblical  theology. 
The  author  states:  “With  all  that  has  been 
written  on  forgiveness,  it  is  somewhat  strik- 
ing that  no  one  has  heretofore  assembled 
the  Biblical  evidence  on  the  meaning  of  for- 
giveness.” That  such  evidence  is  now  avail- 
able is  helpful.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
“assembled”  and  we  have  only  a stark  out- 
line of  a structure  of  forgiveness,  as  well 
as  some  exhortations  to  assemble  this  same 
structure  in  the  forgiving  community,  the 
church.  A series  of  essays  on  how  to  assemble 
the  Biblical  understanding  of  forgiveness  pro- 
vides a necessary  starting  point  for  any  pastoral 
theologian.  Dr.  Klassen  has  given  us  this. 
However,  he  has  yet  to  discuss  the  dynamics 


of  forgiveness  even  from  a Biblical  point  of 
view. 

Coval  B.  MacDonald 

Urban  Church  Breakthrough,  by 
Richard  E.  Moore  & Duane  L.  Day, 
Harper  & Row,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1966. 
Pp.  183.  $4.50. 

Protestantism,  long  in  retreat  from  the 
urban  forces  that  confuse  and  depersonalize, 
is  moving  toward  the  development  of  a total 
ministry  to  metropolis,  with  the  denomina- 
tions as  responsible  agents  of  renewal.  This  is 
the  thesis  of  the  writers  who  hope  a survey 
of  activities  in  many  cities  may  serve  as  a 
guide  for  those  who  wish  to  participate 
effectively  in  urban  ministry.  Richard  E. 
Moore  is  Associate  Executive  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ohio,  having  served 
four  years  as  Director  of  Urban  Work  for  the 
Presbytery  of  Cleveland,  and  Duane  L.  Day 
is  Associate  Conference  Minister  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  New  Jersey,  having  come 
to  his  present  post  from  Cleveland  where  he 
was  Minister  of  Metropolitan  Strategy  for 
the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Part  I deals  with  the  search  for  renewal, 
its  context,  theology,  source,  and  object.  The 
unique  element  in  this  section  is  the  robust 
conviction  that  “renewal  will  begin  when 
denominational  decision-makers  set  priorities, 
allocate  funds,  procure  and  place  staff,  and 
judge  general  effectiveness  by  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  human-divine  shape  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  understanding 
fortified  by  the  conviction  that  God  is  at 
work  in  the  city  where  the  Church  is  called 
to  witness.” 

Part  II  looks  at  the  residential  parish  which 
is  viewed  as  essential.  As  long  as  people  live 
in  discrete  units  called  families  and  these 
families  are  clustered  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  Church  will  have  to  reflect  residential 
realities.  The  authors  call  for  “reality-shaped 
congregations”  (as  opposed  to  “minister- 
shaped” or  “building-shaped”)  which  form 
themselves  in  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
world  around  them.  The  local  church  ses- 
sion is  to  act  as  a nominating  committee 
which  recognizes  community  needs  and  re- 
cruits and  develops  task  forces  for  ministries 
of  service,  study,  and  encounter,  often  elimi- 
nating conventional  “membership  organiza- 
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tions”  to  free  time  for  ad  hoc  task  forces. 
Chapters  deal  with  the  prospering  church 
which  is  expected  to  give  primary  attention 
to  changing  community  structures  inimical 
to  persons;  the  struggling  inner  city  church, 
largely  dependent  upon  the  denomination 
for  skilled  leadership  and  program  money, 
yet  obligated,  if  need  be,  to  embarrass  the 
denomination  by  seeking  wholesome  commu- 
nity change  at  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment; and  the  church  confronted  by  the  bar- 
riers erected  in  high-rise  apartments  or  the 
new  planned  communities. 

Part  III  deals  with  new  ministries  develop- 
ing as  it  becomes  apparent  that  many  crucial 
battles  in  metropolis  are  fought  at  a distance 
from  the  familiar  surroundings  of  home  and 
neighborhood  and  beyond  the  reach  and 
competence  of  the  local  pastor  as  a resource- 
theologian.  Non-residential  ministries  focus 
around  issues  (such  as  race  or  poverty),  with- 
in public  and  vocational  structures  (such  as 
government  or  industry),  and  in  the  context 
of  leisure.  In  a chapter  on  organizing  for 
change,  there  is  a full  discussion  of  Saul 
Alinsky’s  methods  of  community  organiza- 
tion designed  to  help  victims  of  social  in- 
justice win  political  and  economic  power.  The 
work  of  the  National  Council’s  Office  of 
Religion  and  Race  is  described,  as  are  the 
activities  of  the  Detroit  Industrial  Mission  and 
the  Metropolitan  Associates  of  Philadelphia. 
A chapter  is  devoted  to  dialogue  ministries 
in  coffee  houses. 

Part  IV  explores  ecumenical  activities  in 
metropolis.  The  authors  review  activities  of 
councils  of  churches,  group  ministries,  and 
chaplaincies.  They  argue  that  metropolitan 
councils  will  be  freer  to  speak  and  act  if  they 
become  representative  of  area  denominational 
bodies  rather  than  of  local  churches,  on  the 
ground  that  denominations  have  been  much 
more  forthright  than  councils  on  controversial 
issues.  They  call  for  the  use  of  ordained 
clergy,  in  areas  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare, for  ministering  to  those  who  serve, 
rather  than  for  directly  serving  patients,  in- 
mates, clients,  or  students.  This  may  be  their 
most  revolutionary  proposal  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly debatable. 

Part  V,  the  conclusion,  deals  with  organiza- 
tion for  renewal.  The  authors  think  it  odd 
that  sociologically  oriented  theologians  and 
theologically  oriented  sociologists  show  posi- 
tive appreciation  for  an  urban  society  charac- 


terized by  pragmatic  specialization  and  Body. 
The  Church  has  its  corporate  structures  which 
are  just  as  essential  to  experimentation,  im- 
plementation, and  interpretation  as  any  sec- 
ular-based organization.  The  authors  call  for 
a new  vision  of  the  denominational  task  and 
a reconstruction  of  the  local  denominational 
unit  to  increase  sensitivity  to  need,  to  facil- 
itate planning  strategy,  and  evaluation,  and  to 
develop  adequate  resources,  staff,  and  task 
forces  for  total  mission  in  the  community. 
The  final  note  is  one  of  expectation:  the  city 
is  to  be  the  home  of  the  New  Humanity. 

This  is  a book  we  have  needed  for  some 
time.  It  is  competent,  clear,  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  authors  adopt  the  political  view 
of  the  Church  developed  by  Cox.  They  swim 
against  the  tide  of  much  talk  in  their  belief  in 
renewal  rather  than  revolution,  in  their  recog- 
nition of  the  complementary  relationships 
between  the  residential  congregation  and  the 
newer  ministries,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  denominational  approach.  They  present  a 
strong  case,  buttressed  by  theological  reflec- 
tion and  concrete  examples.  Whatever  you 
may  think  of  their  conclusions,  you  need  to 
read  this  volume  if  you  are  now  engaged  in 
ministry,  wish  to  talk  about  it  intelligently, 
or  desire  a basis  for  launching  new  hy- 
potheses. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 

The  Coffee  House  Ministry,  by  John 
D.  Perry,  Jr.  John  Knox  Press,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1966.  Pp.  124.  $3.50. 

Church  groups  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  a coffee  house  will  avoid  many  pit- 
falls  if  they  first  read  this  survey  with  its 
wealth  of  practical  details  by  the  Protestant 
chaplain  at  the  University  of  Vermont.  He 
organized  and  directed  a coffee  house  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  from  1963  to  1965 
while  he  was  a student  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  then  visited  thirty  coffee  houses  for 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  under  a 
$5,000  grant  from  the  National  Coffee  Asso- 
ciation in  the  summer  of  1965,  and  corre- 
sponded with  two  hundred  more  in  order  to 
prepare  this  report.  The  first  fifty  pages  may 
be  of  interest  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
current  literature  on  renewal.  The  rest  of 
the  book  deals  with  the  purpose  of  the  coffee 
house,  then  discusses  locations  and  decora- 
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tions,  equipment  and  serving,  finances  and 
resources,  sponsors  and  managers,  volunteer 
staff  and  their  training,  and  programs  and 
recipes.  There  are  seventeen  pictures  and  a 
surprisingly  extensive  bibliography. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 

Helping  Hands,  by  Gayle  Janowitz. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
111.,  1966.  Pp.  125.  $3.95  (Paper,  $1.75). 

Study  centers  for  children  from  deprived 
homes  are  being  established  in  churches  all 
over  America  to  provide  the  atmosphere,  per- 
sonal attention,  resources,  and  reassurance 
which  will  enable  them  to  relate  more  hap- 
pily and  effectively  to  the  world  of  school 
and  the  larger  world  beyond.  Mrs.  Janowitz, 
who  found  her  orientation  in  work  with 
Bruno  Bettelheim  at  the  Sonia  Shankham 
Orthogenic  School,  has  been  working  with 
volunteers  in  tutoring  and  homework  help  for 
four  years  and  is  now  engaged  in  a demon- 
stration and  evaluation  program  supported  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Her 
book  will  be  invaluable  to  churchmen  who 
wish  to  help  in  this  field.  It  deals  with  the 
goals,  organization,  and  staff  of  a study  cen- 
ter; the  characteristics  and  problems  of  chil- 
dren in  need  of  help;  suitable  program  and 
activities;  atmosphere,  discipline,  and  re- 
sources; the  recruiting  and  supervision  of 
volunteers;  and  evaluation  of  results.  Case 
studies  are  offered  for  staff  discussion  and 
training,  and  there  are  brief  bibliographical 
notes  covering  textbooks  and  background 
materials. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 

Using  and  Maintaining  Church  Prop- 
erty, by  Allen  W.  Graves,  Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  1965.  Pp.  186. 
$3-95- 

The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who  spent 
twenty  years  in  the  pastorate,  has  written 
this  most  recent  addition  to  Prentice-Hall’s 
“Church  Business  Management  Series.”  It 
covers  every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  subject 


and  is  an  excellent  book  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  a property  committee  chairman. 

Arthur  M.  Adams 

Dag  Hammarskjold:  The  Statesman 
and  His  Faith,  by  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen. 
Harper  & Row,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1967. 
Pp.  240.  $4.95. 

In  this,  the  latest  publication  of  President 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  one  finds  an  excellent 
introduction  to  and  commentary  on  the 
writings  of  Dag  Hammarskjold,  surely  one 
of  this  century’s  more  enigmatic  personalities. 
Through  a focus  primarily  on  Hammar- 
skjold’s  Markings,  the  author  leads  his 
reader  on  a fascinating  journey — Hammar- 
skjold’s  spiritual  journey  “from  uncritical 
credence  through  honest  doubt  to  firmly 
founded  faith.” 

That  President  Van  Dusen  is  an  admiring 
apologist  for  Hammarskjold,  no  one  can 
deny;  yet  neither  can  one  charge  the  author 
with  uncritical  praise.  His  purpose  is  not 
to  evaluate  Hammarskjold’s  policies  and 
procedures  as  the  world’s  foremost  civil 
servant;  rather  it  is  to  analyze  the  faith  re- 
vealed in  Markings  and  to  prove  an  intimate 
correlation  between  “the  statesman  and  his 
faith.”  Both  objectives  are  accomplished 
through  insightful  interpretation  and  diligent 
documentation. 

In  our  age  of  power,  politics,  and  pragma- 
tism the  cornerstones  of  Hammarskjold’s  per- 
sonal faith  are  a profound  discovery:  parental 
inheritance,  the  thought  of  Albert  Schweitzer, 
the  medieval  mystics,  and  the  Bible  (especial- 
ly the  Psalmists,  whom  he  always  quoted  in 
English  from  a 1762  edition  of  the  Anglican 
Boo\  of  Common  Prayer).  What  can  we 
make  of  a man  who  left  Thomas  a Kempis’ 
Imitation  of  Christ  and  Martin  Buber’s  I and 
Thou  (which  he  was  translating  into  Swed- 
ish) beside  his  bed  in  Leopoldville  as  he  en- 
planed for  his  fatal  trip  to  Ndola  and  a 
meeting  with  Tshombe?  And  what  can  we 
learn  from  a man  who  was  so  obviously  God- 
possessed,  yet  one  who  evidenced  no  desire 
to  associate  his  faith  with  that  of  communal 
Christianity?  The  latter  reticence  led  W.  H. 
Auden  to  remark  in  the  “Foreword”  to 
Markings: 

...  I am  sorry  for  his  sake,  because  it  is 
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precisely  the  introverted  intellectual  charac- 
ter who  stands  most  in  need  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical routine,  both  as  a discipline  and 
as  a refreshment  (p.  205). 

Whatever  inadequacies  and  inconsistencies 
the  orthodox  theologian  may  find  in  Hammar- 
skjold’s  faith,  after  reading  Markings  one  can 
surely  conclude  with  Dr.  Van  Dusen: 
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In  face  of  this  man’s  pilgrimage,  let  no  one 
— however  steeped  in  the  dominant  relativ- 
isms, agnosticisms  and  negativisms  of  our 
day — let  no  one  maintain  that  the  ablest 
and  most  honest  contemporary  mind  is  un- 
able to  affirm  informed  and  confident  re- 
ligious certitude  (p.  212). 

Jack  M.  Maxweli. 
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Westminster  Press,  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107 


FACULTY  PUBLICATIONS,  1966 


Georges  A.  Barrois 

Chapters  in  Boo\s 

“On  Mediaeval  Charities,”  in  Service  in 
Christ : Essays  presented  to  Karl  Barth,  ed. 
by  James  I.  McCord  and  T.  H.  L.  Parker, 
Epworth  Press,  London,  pp.  65-79. 

“Calvin  und  die  Genfer,”  in  Der  Prediger 
]ohannes  Calvin,  Neukirchener  Verlag  des 
Erziehungsvereins,  Neukirchen  (Germany), 
PP-  25-33. 

Reviews 

Marion  G.  Gosselink,  The  Lure  of  the  Hori- 
zon, in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  2,  69-70. 

T.  F.  Torrance,  Theology  in  Reconstruction, 
ibid.,  3,  84. 

Robert  W.  Gleason,  A Theology  Reader,  ibid., 
84-85. 

M.  J.  Charlesworth,  St.  Anselm’s  Proslogion, 
ibid.,  85-86. 

J.  W.  Fraser,  Calvin’s  Commentaries'.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Vol.  II,  ibid.,  87-88. 

P.  E.  Hughes,  The  Register  of  the  Company 
of  Pastors  of  Geneva  in  the  Time  of  Calvin, 
ibid.,  89-90. 

Stephen  Pfurtner,  Luther  and  Aquinas  on 
Salvation,  in  Theology  Today,  XXIII,  2, 
303-304-, 

Jean  Danielou  and  Henri  Marrou,  The  Chris- 
tian Centuries,  Vol.  I,  ibid.,  3,  443-444. 

Donald  F.  Chatfield 

Reviews 

John  Kennedy,  Presbyterian  Authority  and 
Discipline,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  3,  90. 

William  D.  Thompson,  A Listener’s  Guide 
to  Preaching,  ibid.,  92-93. 

William  R.  Mueller,  The  Prophetic  Voice  in 
Modern  Fiction,  ibid.,  93-94. 

Nelvin  Vos,  The  Drama  of  Comedy,  ibid., 
LX,  1,  91-92. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

Reviews 

R.  B.  Y.  Scott,  The  Anchor  Bible : Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  in  Journal  of  Religion,  XLVI, 
1,  71-72. 

Jacob  M.  Myers,  I & II  Chronicles,  and 


Ezra-N ehemiah  (The  Anchor  Bible,  Vols. 
12,  13,  14),  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  2,  60. 

Harvey  H.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  Israel’s  Sacred  Songs, 
ibid.,  LX,  1,  81-82. 

Christian  D.  Ginsburg,  Introduction  to  the 
Masoretico-Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (Reprint),  ibid.,  82-83. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

Article 

“Adventures  in  Septuagint  Lexicography,” 
Textus — Annual  of  the  Hebrew  University 
Bible  Project,  V,  125-132. 

Reviews 

Norman  C.  Gore  (trans.),  Tzeenah  u-Reenah : 
a Jewish  Commentary  on  the  Boo\  of 
Exodus,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  2,  60-61. 

Otto  Eissfeldt  (trans.  by  Peter  R.  Ackroyd), 
The  Old  Testament — An  Introduction,  in 
Theology  Today,  XXIII,  2,  312-314. 

Friso  Melzer,  Das  Wort  in  den  Wortern — 
Die  deutsche  Sprache  im  Dienste  der  Chris- 
tus-Nachfolge  — Ein  theo-philologisches 
Worterbuch,  in  Erasmus,  XVII,  23-24,  719- 
723- 

Seward  Hiltner 

Boo\ 

V apauttava  Keshustelu  (trans.  of  Pastoral 
Counseling ),  Kirjapaja,  Finland,  pp.  364. 

Part  of  Boo\ 

“Clinical  Psychology  and  Religion,”  in  Prog- 
ress in  Clinical  Psychology,  Vol.  7,  edited 
L.  E.  Abt  and  B.  F.  Riess,  Grune  and 
Stratton,  New  York,  pp.  129-150. 

Articles 

“Be  My  Guest,”  Theology  Today,  XXII,  4, 
500-504. 

“Context:  Yes — Abstractness:  No,”  Religion 
in  Life,  XXXV,  2,  204-208. 

“The  Debt  of  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  to 
Anton  T.  Boisen,”  Journal  of  Pastoral  Care, 
XX,  3,  129-135. 

“In  Token  and  Pledge,”  Voices : The  Art 
and  Science  of  Psychotherapy,  II,  3,  29-32. 

“Not  Dead  Enough,”  The  Christian  Century, 

LXXIII,  39,  1 18 1-1182. 
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“Troubled  People  in  a Troubled  World,” 
P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  3,  54-78. 

“My  Credo  on  Religion  and  Mental  Health,” 
Pastoral  Psychology,  XVI,  165,  49-51. 

“The  Death  of  God:  A Psychological  Per- 
spective,” ibid.,  167,  5-9. 

“William  C.  Menninger,  M.  D.,”  ibid.,  168, 

5 -7- 

“Ministry  to  the  Sick:  An  Appraisal  after 
Thirty  Years,”  ibid.,  169,  5-9. 

“The  Pastor  and  Suicide  Prevention,”  ibid., 
160,  28-29. 

“Power  and  Privacy,”  ibid.,  160,  9-1 1,  61. 

“Toward  a Theology  of  Conversion  in  the 
Light  of  Psychology,”  ibid.,  166,  35-42. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Article 

“Putting  Brains  into  our  Christianity,”  Chris- 
tianity Today,  X,  22,  3-5. 

Sermons 

“John  Mark:  A Quitter  Who  Finally  Made 
Good,”  Pulpit  Digest,  XL VI,  331,  47-52. 

“The  Conscience  of  the  Christian,”  series  of 
devodonals  in  Upper  Room  Disciplines, 
Oct.  30-Nov.  5,  pp.  313-319. 

Reviews 

James  M.  Connolly,  Human  History  and  the 
Word  of  God,  in  Theology  Today,  XXII, 
4,  567-569- 

John  T.  McNeill,  Unitive  Protestantism,  in 
Journal  of  Presbyterian  History,  XLIII,  4, 
295-296. 

A.  Mervyn  Davies,  T he  Presbyterian  Heritage, 
ibid.,  XLIV,  2,  134-135. 

John  P.  Dolan,  History  of  the  Reformation, 
in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  2,  56-57. 

Heinrich  Bornkamm,  The  Heart  of  Reforma- 
tion Faith,  ibid.,  57. 

Basil  Douglas  Hall,  The  Life  of  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  ibid.,  57-58. 

Henry  R.  Rack,  The  Future  of  John  Wesley’s 
Methodism,  ibid.,  58. 

Joel  Hurstfield,  The  Reformation  Crisis,  ibid., 

3,  88. 

Edward  J.  Jurji 

Book 

The  Phenomenon  of  Convergence  and  the 
Course  of  Prejudice,  ed.  with  James  I.  Mc- 
Cord (being  The  Graduate  Journal  Sup- 
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piemen t,  vol.  VII,  1966),  The  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  pp.  158. 

Article 

“Religious  Pluralism  and  World  Commu- 
nity,” P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  3,  39-53;  also 
Theology  Today,  XXIII,  3,  346-362. 

Reviews 

Paul  Tillich,  On  the  Boundary:  An  Auto- 
biographical Sketch,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX, 

3,  82-83. 

Benjamin  A.  Reist,  Toward  A Theology  of 
Involvement,  ibid.,  83-84. 

Paul  Tillich,  The  Future  of  Religions,  ibid., 
LX,  1,  76-77.  . 

John  Macquarrie,  Principles  of  Christian 
Theology,  ibid.,  77-78. 

Niazi  Berkes,  The  Development  of  Secularism 
In  Turkey,  in  Journal  of  Church  and  State, 
XIII,  r,  133-135. 

General 

Book  Review  Editor,  The  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin. 

Advisory  Editor,  The  Muslim  World  Quarter- 
ly- 

Consultant  Staff,  Eastern  Religions,  The 
Random  House  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (Unabridged  Edition),  Editors: 
Jess  Stein  and  Lawrence  Urdang,  1966. 

Hugh  T.  Kerr 

Books 

Readings  in  Christian  Thought,  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  pp.  382. 

A Compend  of  Luther’s  Theology  (revised 
edition),  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
PP-  253.  _ 

A Year  with  the  Bible  (pamphlet),  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia,  pp.  1-24. 

Articles 

“The  Open  Option,”  Theology  Today,  XXII, 

4,  467-471- 

“Theological  Table-Talk,”  ibid.,  XXIII,  1, 
120-128. 

“Theology  as  Encounter,”  ibid.,  2,  175-180. 
“Kenneth  S.  Gapp,  1905-1966,”  ibid.,  3,  335- 
338. 

“Luther,”  “Protestantism,”  “Reformation,” 
The  New  Book  °f  Knowledge,  Grolier 
Inc.,  New  York. 

General 

Editor,  Theology  Today. 
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S T Kimbrough,  Jr. 

Article 

“The  Concept  of  Sabbath  at  Qumran,”  Revue 
de  Qumran,  5,  483-502. 

James  N.  Lapsley 

Articles 

“Reconciliation,  Forgiveness,  Lost  Contracts,” 
in  Theology  Today,  XXIII,  1,  44-59. 

“Cultural  Alienation:  In  Cold  Blood,”  ibid., 
2,  210-215. 

“The  Devotional  Life  and  Mental  Health,” 
in  The  Journal  of  Pastoral  Care,  XX,  3, 
136-148. 

Sermon 

“A  New  Age  of  Inwardness?”  in  P.  S.  Bul- 
letin, LIX,  3,  33-35. 

Review 

Thomas  W.  Klink,  Depth  Perspectives  in 
Pastoral  Work,  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  2,  67- 
69. 

General 

Member,  Editorial  Committee,  The  Journal 
of  Pastoral  Care. 

Donald  Macleod 

Sermons 

“End  of  the  Beginning,”  The  Christian  Cen- 
tury Pulpit,  XXXVII,  11,  7-9. 

“Where  Is  Your  Line?”  Best  Sermons,  I,  5, 
n-12. 

“What  Are  You  Doing  in  Church?”  ibid., 
10,  6-7. 

“The  Cross  in  the  Road”  (Printed  privately 
by  The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Reviews 

Jean-Jacques  von  Allmen,  Worship:  Its  The- 
ology and  Practice,  in  Theology  Today, 
XXXIII,  2,  301-303;  also  in  P.  S.  Bulletin, 
LIX,  2,  65-66. 

Max  Merritt,  Never  Lose  Heart,  in  The 
Presbyterian  Outlook,  CXLVIII,  33,  15. 

Hugh  Montefiore,  Awkward  Questions  on 
Christian  Love,  ibid.,  35,  15. 

D.  Martin  Lloyd-Jones,  Spiritual  Depression: 
Its  Causes  and  Cure,  ibid.,  37,  15. 

John  M.  Gordon,  Resurrection  Messages,  in 
P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  2,  64-65. 


Frank  S.  Mead  (ed.),  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Quotations,  ibid.,  70. 

Charles  L.  Wallis  (ed.),  Speaker’s  Resources 
from  Contemporary  Literature,  ibid.,  70. 

Robert  F.  Capon,  Bed  and  Board:  Talk  about 
Marriage,  ibid.,  70-71. 

J.  Gordon  Davies,  A Select  Liturgical  Lexicon, 
ibid.,  71. 

David  H.  C.  Read,  Whose  God  is  Dead?,  ibid., 
3,  9i- 

Robert  J.  McCracken,  What  is  Sin?  What  is 
Virtue?,  ibid.,  91. 

Frederick  Buechner,  The  Magnificent  Defeat, 
ibid.,  91-92. 

Gerhard  Ebeling,  On  Prayer,  ibid.,  LX,  1,  87- 

88. 

Orin  D.  Thompson,  Even  If  I’m  Bad,  ibid., 

88. 

W.  B.  Greenspun  and  W.  A.  Norgren,  Liv- 
ing Room  Dialogues,  ibid.,  88-89. 

L.  Harold  De  Wolf,  A Hard  Rain  and  A 
Cross,  ibid.,  89-90. 

General 

Editor,  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin. 

Correspondent,  The  Christian  Century. 

James  I.  McCord 

Books 

Marburg  Revisited  (edited  with  Paul  C. 
Empie),  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
Minneapolis,  pp.  193. 

Service  in  Christ  (ed.  with  T.  H.  L.  Parker), 
Epworth  Press,  London,  pp.  223. 

Articles 

“The  Lilly  Study  and  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary,” The  Journal  of  Bible  and  Religion, 
XXXIV,  2,  139-145. 

“The  Ecumenical  Imperative,”  The  Drew 
Gateway,  XXXV,  3,  123-134;  also  P.  S. 
Bulletin,  LIX,  2,  4-12. 

“That  the  World  May  Know,”  The  Presby- 
terian Outlook,  CXLVIII,  20,  2. 

“Behold,  I Make  All  Things  New,”  P.  S. 
Bulletin,  LX,  1,  19-20. 

“The  Ecumenical  Concensus,”  Here  and 
Now,  February,  1966,  14-15. 

Reviews 

Hans  Kung,  Justification:  The  Doctrine  of 
Karl  Barth  and  a Catholic  Reflection,  in 
The  Presbyterian  Outlook,  CXLVIII,  5,  15. 
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Paul  }.  Tillich,  The  Future  of  Religions,  ibid., 
40,  15. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Man’s  Nature  and  His 
Communities,  in  Pastoral  Psychology, 
XVII,  163,  63-64. 

Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer  and  William  Hamilton, 
Radical  Theology  and  the  Death  of  God, 
ibid.,  \6j,  60-61. 

Hendrikus  Berkhof  and  Philip  Potter,  Key 
Words  of  the  Bible,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX, 
2,  53-54- 

Ronald  K.  Orchard,  ed.,  Witnesses  in  Six 
Continents,  ibid.,  53-54. 

Karl  Rahner,  Theology  for  Renewal  and 
Helmut  Thielicke,  The  Trouble  with  the 
Church,  ibid.,  LX,  1,  75-76. 

Leonard  J.  Swidler,  ed.,  Scripture  and  Ecu- 
menism, ibid.,  76. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Boo/^s 

Der  Text  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Eine  Ein- 
juhrung  in  die  neutestamentliche  Text- 
kriti\,  W.  Kohlhammer  Verlag,  Stuttgart, 
pp.  xii  + 272. 

Index  to  Periodical  Literature  on  Christ  and 
the  Gospels  ( New  Testament  Tools  and 
Studies,  vol.  VI),  E.  ).  Brill,  Leiden,  pp. 
xxiii  + 602. 

Co-editor,  The  Greek  New  Testament, 
American  Bible  Society,  New  York,  pp. 
lv  + 920. 

Co-editor,  The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with 
the  Apocrypha,  Imprimatur  edition,  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  New  York,  pp.  xxiv 
+ 1544  + xxii  + 298. 

Articles 

“The  Christianization  of  Nubia  and  the  Old 
Nubian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,” 
Studia  Patristica,  VII,  ed.  by  F.  L.  Cross 
(Texte  und  Untersuchungen,  vol.  92), 
Akademie-Verlag,  Berlin,  pp.  513-542. 

“The  Meaning  of  Christ’s  Ascension,”  Chris- 
tianity Today,  X,  17,  3-4. 

“The  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  Aspects  of  its 
Form  and  Content,”  Central  Baptist  Semi- 
nary Journal,  I,  2,  3-10. 

“Bibliographic  Aids  for  the  Study  of  the 
Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,”  Sum- 
mary of  Proceedings,  Twentieth  Annual 
Conference,  American  Theological  Library 
Association,  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
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Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.;  also  published  in 
Anglican  Theological  Review,  XLVIII,  4, 
339-355- 

Reviews 

Augustin  Bea,  s.j.,  The  Study  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  2,  62L 

Gerhard  Kittel,  ed.,  Theological  Dictionary 
of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  II,  ibid.,  63!. 

Erwin  R.  Goodenough,  Symbolism  in  the 
Dura  Synagogue,  3 vols.,  ibid.,  LIX,  3, 
86f. 

G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  ed.,  A Patristic  C,ree\ 
Lexicon,  fasc.  4,  ibid.,  87. 

J.  H.  P.  Reumann,  The  Romance  of  Bible 
Scripts  and  Scholars,  in  The  Presbyterian 
Outlook^,  CXLVIII,  34,  15. 

The  Holy  Bible,  Revised  Standard  Version, 
Catholic  Edition,  in  Christianity  Today, 
XI,  1,  44,  46. 

Bonifatius  Fischer,  o.s.b.,  Vetus  Latina, 
Epistulae  Catholicae,  fasc.  4 and  5,  in 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXXV,  4, 
5i3f- 

M.  C.  Morell,  A Manual  of  Old  English  Bib- 
lical Materials,  ibid.,  526. 

General 

Editor  of  vol.  VII  of  New  Testament  Tools 
and  Studies  (A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  and  M.  B. 
Mattill,  A Classified  Bibliography  of  Lit- 
erature on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),  E.  J. 
Brill,  Leiden,  pp.  xviii  + 513. 

Contributor  to  W.  Schneemelcher,  ed.,  Bib- 
liographia  Patristica,  vol.  VIII,  Walter  de 
Gruyter  & Co.,  Berlin,  pp.  120. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

Reviews 

Charles  W.  J.  Kegley,  Protestantism  in  Tran- 
sition, in  Christian  Century,  LXXXIII,  10, 
306-307. 

Claude  Welch,  ed.,  God  and  Incarnation  in 
Mid-Nineteenth  Century  German  The- 
ology, in  Theology  Today,  XXII,  4,  575- 
577- 

J.  V.  Langmead  Casserly,  Toward  a The- 
ology of  History,  ibid.,  XXIII,  2,  267-269. 

Gerhard  Kittel,  ed.,  Theological  Dictionary 
of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  Ill,  in  Journal 
of  Biblical  Literature,  LXXXV,  3,  368- 

369. 

Mathis  Rissi,  Time  and  History:  A Study 
on  the  Revelation,  ibid.,  384. 
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Richard  Shaull 

Boo\ 

As  Transjormacoes  Profundas  a Luz  de  uma 
Teologia  Evangelica,  Editora  Vozes,  Petro- 
polis,  pp.  94. 

Chapters  in  Boo\s 

“Revolutionary  Change  in  Theological  Per- 
spective,” in  Christian  Social  Ethics  in  a 
Changing  World  (John  Bennett,  ed.),  As- 
sociation Press,  New  York,  and  SCM  Press, 
London,  pp.  23-43. 

“Technology  and  Revolution  in  Theological 
Perspective,”  and  “The  Context  of  Personal 
Freedom  and  Maturity,”  in  Challenges  of 
Change  to  the  Christian  College,  Council 
of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
Washington,  pp.  126-144. 

Articles 

“Christian  Initiative  in  Latin  American  Rev- 
olution,” Christianity  and  Crisis,  XXV, 
23,  295-298. 

“The  Second  Latin  American  Church  and 
Society  Conference,”  ibid.,  XXVI,  7,  89-90. 

“Special  Report  on  Dominican  Elections,” 
ibid.,  8,  1 03-1 04. 

“The  Struggle  for  Economic  and  Social 
Justice,”  Social  Action  and  Social  Progress, 
January-February,  1966,  4-5. 

“Technology,  Theology  and  the  Christian 
Faith,”  Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review, 
XXI,  4,  417-425.  Condensed  in  Theology 
Today,  XXIII,  2,  271-275. 

“Berdiaev:  Perspectiva  Crista  da  Revolucao 
Social,”  Paz  e Terra,  1,  180-194. 

Reviews 

Georg  F.  Vicedom,  The  Mission  of  God,  in 
Theology  Today,  XXII,  4,  560-562. 

Leonard  J.  Swidler,  The  Ecumenical  Van- 
guard, in  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LIX,  3,  88-89. 

Charles  C.  West 

Chapters  in  Boo\s 

“Community,  Christian  and  Secular,”  in 
Man  in  Community,  Church  and  Society 
Series,  Vol.  IV,  Egbert  de  Vries,  ed.,  As- 
sociation Press,  New  York,  pp.  330-358. 

“A  Secular  Relation  to  God,”  in  Education 
Mobilized  for  Mission,  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.  S.A.,  pp. 
i-ii. 


Articles 

“The  New  Presbyterian  Confession,”  Chris- 
tianity and  Crisis,  XXVI,  n,  137-139. 

“The  Church  and  Foreign  Policy,”  War/ 
Peace  Report,  VI,  8,  25-27. 

“Der  missionarische  Kontext  der  christlichen 
Ethik,”  Zeitschrift  fur  evangelische  Ethi\, 
X,  4,  213-227. 

“Secular  Man  and  the  Resurrection,”  Open- 
ing Doors,  XIX,  2,  2-3. 

“Theological  Table  Talk”  (Report  on  World 
Conference  of  Church  and  Society),  The- 
ology Today,  XXIII,  3,  417-427. 

Reviews 

Langdon  Gilkey,  How  the  Church  Can  Min- 
ister to  the  World  without  Losing  Itself,  in 
Review  of  Religious  Research,  VII,  3,  182- 
l83- 

Joseph  Fletcher,  Situational  Ethics:  The  New 
Morality,  Herbert  Waddams,  A New  In- 
troduction to  Moral  Theology,  and  James 
Sellers,  Theological  Ethics,  in  P.  S.  Bulletin, 
LIX,  3,  79-81. 

George  F.  Thomas,  Religious  Philosophies  of 
the  West,  ibid.,  81-82. 

A.  Th.  van  Leeuwen,  Christianity  in  World 
History,  in  Interpretation. 

D.  Campbell  Wyckoff 

Chapter  in  Boo\ 

“Research  and  Evaluation  in  Christian  Edu- 
cation,” in  Marvin  J.  Taylor  (ed.),  An 
Introduction  to  Christian  Education,  Ab- 
ingdon Press,  Nashville,  pp.  144-156. 

Articles 

“Instruction,  the  Person  and  the  Group,” 
Religious  Education,  LXI,  1,  11-12. 

“Design  in  Protestant  Curriculum,”  ibid.,  3, 
169-173. 

“The  War  on  Poverty  and  the  Christian  Ed- 
ucator,” International  Journal  of  Religious 
Education,  XLII,  9,  10-n,  42. 

“One  In  A Million,”  P.  S.  Bulletin,  LX,  1. 
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